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LETTERS OF SAMUEL JOHNSON TO 
DR. TAYLOR. 
(Continued from p, 423.) : 

Dear S1r,—Since my return hither I have applied 
myself very diligently to the care of myhealth. My 
Nights grew better at your house, and have never since 
been bad; but my breath was very much obstructed ; 
yet I have at last got it tolerably free. This has not 
been done without great efforts; of the last fifty days 
I have taken mercurial physick, I believe, forty, and 
have lived with much less animal food than has been my 
custom of late. 

From this account you may, I think, derive hope and 
comfort. I am older than you, my disorders had been 
of very long continuance, and if it should please God 
that this recovery is lasting, you have reason to expect 
an abatement of all the pains that encumber your life. 

Mr. Thrale has felt a very heavy blow. He was for 
some time without reason, and, I think, without utter- 
ance. Heberden was in great doubt whether his powers 
of mind would ever return. He has however perfectly 
recovered all his faculties and all his vigour. Hie has a 
fontanel* in his back. I make little doubt but that, not- 





* Fontanel,a seton. See Todd and Richardson (and 
Littré, s.v. fontanelle). Add Jeremy Taylor, Holy 
Living, ch. iii. sect. 2 (iii. 62, ed. Eden); the same, Hymn 
upon the Day of the Holy Innocents (vii. 653): “ Passing 
from their fontinels of clay To heaven a milky and a 
bloody way.” Jean Paul Fr. Richter, Werke — 
1826), vi. $39: “‘nicht zu gedenken des Fontanell’s am 
rechten Arme.” 





withstanding your dismal prognostication, you may see 
one another again. 

He purposes this autumn to spend some time in hunt- 
ing on the downs of Sussex. I hope you are diligent 
to take as much exercise as you can bear. I had rather 


= rode twice a day than tired yourself in the morning. 


take the true definition of exercise to be labour with- 
out weariness, 

When I left you, there hung over you a cloud of dis- 
content which is I hope dispersed. Drive it away as 
fast as you can. Sadness only multiplies self. Let us 
do our duty, and be cheerful. 

Dear Sir, your humble Servant, 

August 3, 1779, Sam. Jonnson. 
To the Rev* D* Taylor at Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 

[With a fine seal, an antique head. 


Dear Str,—[When I found that the Deanery had 
given you no uneasiness, I was satisfied, and thought no 
more of writing. You may indeed be very well without 
it, and [I] am glad to find that you think so yourself. 
You have enough, if you are satisfied. }* 

Mr. Thrale, after whose case you will have a natural 
curiosity, is with his family at Brighthelmston. He 
rides very vigorously, and runs much into company, 
and is very angry if it be thought that any thing ails 
him. Mrs. Thrale thinks him for the present in no 
danger. I had no mind to go with them, for I have had 
what Brighthelmston can give, and I know not they 
much wanted me. 

I have had a little catch of the gout; but as I have 
had no great opinion of the benefits which it is supposed 
to convey, I made haste to be easy, and drove it away 
after two days. 

Publick affsirs continue to go on without much mend- 
ing, and there are those still who either fright them- 
selves or would fright others with an invasion; but my 
opinion is thwt the French neither have nor had in any 
part of the Summer a number of ships on the opposite 
coast equal to the transportation of twenty or of ten 
thousand Men. Such a fleet cannot be hid in a creek, 
it must be safely [easily ?] visible and yet 1 believe no 
man has seen the man that has seen it. The ships of 
war were within sight of Plymouth, and only within sight, 

I wish, I knew how your health stands. My friends 
congratulate me upon my looks, and indeed I am very 
free “om some of the most troublesome of my old com- 
plaints, but I have gained this relief by very steady use 
of mercury and purgatives, with some opium, and some 
abstinence. I have eaten more fruit this summer than 
perhaps in any since I was twenty years old, but though 
it certainly did me no harm, I know not that I had any 
medicinal good from it. 

Write to me soon. We are both old. How few of 
those whom we have known in our youth are left alive ! 
May we yet live to some better purpose. 

I am, Sir, your most humble Servant, 

London, Oct. 19, 1779. Sam. Jonnson. 
To the Rev‘ D* Taylor in Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 


Dear Srr,—You are doubtless impatient to know the 
resent state of the court. Dr. Hunter, whom I take to 
have very good intelligence, has just left me, and from 

him I learn only that all is yet uncertainty and con- 
fusion. 

Fox, you know, has resigned, Burke’s dismiss'on is 
expected. I was particularly told that the Cavendishes 
were expected to be left out in the new settlement, 
The Doctor spoke, however, with very little confidence, 
nor do I believe that those who are now busy in the 


* Erased, 
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ingham of such importance as that his death should 
have had such extensive co’ uences, 

Have you settle{d] about the silver coffeepot? is it 
mine or Mrs, Fletcher's? I am yet afraid of liking it 
too well. 

If there is any thing that I can do for Miss Colliers, 
let me know. But now you have so kindly engaged in 
it, I am willing to set myself at ease. 

When you went away, I did not expect so long absence. 
If you are engaged in any political business, I suppose 
your operations are at present suspended, as is, I believe, 
the whole political movement. vi hese are not pleasant 
times. 

I came back from Oxford in ten days and was almost 
restored to health. My breath is not quite free, but my 


cough is gone, 
I am, Sir, your most &c. 
London, July 8, 1782. Sam. Jonson. 
To the Rev* D* Taylor in Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 
[Redirected, Market Bosworth, Leicestershire. } 


Dear Str,—I do not hear that the Cavendishes are 
likely to find their [way] soon into publick offices, but I 
do not doubt of the Duke’s ability to procure the ex- 
change for which he has stipulated, and which is now 
not so much a favour as a contract. 

Your reason for the exchange I do not fully com- 

rehend, but I conceive myself a Gainer by it, because, 
F think, you must be more in London. 

Mr. Burke's family is computed to have lost by this 
revolution twelve thousand a year. What a rise, and 
what a fall! Shelburne speaks of him in private with 
great malignity. 

I bave heard no more from the Miss Colliers. Now 
you have engaged on their side, I am less solicitous 
about them. Be on their side as much as you can, for 
you know they are friendlese. - 

Sir Robert Chambers slipped this session through the 
fingers of revocation, but I am in doubt of his continu 
ance. Shelburne seems to be hisenemy. Mrs. Thrale 
says they will do him no harm. She perhaps thinks 
there is no harm without hanging. The mere act of 
recall strips him of eight thousand a year. 

I am not very well, but much better than when we 
arted, and I hope that milk and summer together are 
improving you, and strengthening you against the attack 
of winter, Iam Dear Sir 

Your most affectionate 

London, July 22, 1782. Sam. JoHNSON. 

To the Rev‘ D* Taylor at Market Bosworth, 
Leicestershire. 


Dear Srr,—To help the ignorant commonly requires 
much patience, for the ignorant are always trying to be 
cunning. To do business by letters is very difficult, for 
without the opportunity of verbal questions much infor- 
mation is seldom obtained. 

I received, I suppose, by the coach a copy of Dunn's 
will, and an abstract of M* Flint’s (‘) marriage settle- 
ment. By whom they were sent I know not, The copy 
of the Will is so worn, that it is troublesome to open it, 
and has no attestation to evince its authenticity. The 
extract is, I think, in M" Flint’s own hand, and has not 
therefore any legal credibility. 

What seems to me proper to be done, but you know 
much better than I, is to take an exemplification of the 





will from the registry. We are then so far sure. This 
will I entreat you to send. I!f it be clear and decisive | 
against the girle, there can be no farther use of it. If | 
you think it doubtful, send it to M*' Madox, and I will | 
pay the fee. 


contest can judge of the event. I did not think Rock- When the will is despatched, the marriage settlement 


is to be examined, which if M" Flint refuses to shew, he 
gives such ground of suspicion as will justify a legal 
compulsion to shew it. 

It may perhaps be better that I should appear busy in 
this matter than you, and if you think it best, I will 
write to Lichfield that a copy of the will may be sent to 
you, for I would have you read it. I should be told the 
year of M* Dunn’s death. 

I think the generosity of M* Flint somewhat sus- 
picious. I have however not yet condemned him nor 
would irritate him too much, for perhaps the girls 
must at last be content with what he shall give them. 

My letter, which you shewed to Miss Cullier, she did 
not understand, but supposed that I eharged her with 
asking money of M" Flint, in order to sue him. I only 
meant that her proposal was to him eventually the same, 
and was therefore, as I called it, wild, 

I hope your health improves. I am told that I look 
better and better. I am going, idly enough, to Bright- 
helmston. I try, as I would have you do, to keep my body 
open, and my mind quiet. 

I hope my attention grows more fixed. When I was 
last at your house I began, if I remember right, another 
perusal of the Bible, which notwithstanuing all my 
disorders I have read through except the Psalms. [ 
concluded the twenty second of last month. I hope, for 
as many years as God shall grant me, to read it through 
at least once every year. 

Boswel’s Father is dead, and Boswel wrote me word 
that he would come to London for my advice. Cpe") 
advice which I sent him is to stay at home and [busy 
himself with his own affairs. He has a good es[ tate) 
considerably burthened by settlements, and he is himself 
in debt. But if his wife lives, I think he will be prudent. 

I am Sir 
Yours affectiona{ tely } 

London Oct. 4, 1782. Sam. Jounson. 

To the Rev* D* Taylor in Ashbourn, Derbyshire. 


Dear Srr,—-Your last little note was very unsatis- 
factory. That a silly timorous unskilful Girl has behaved 
improperly, is a poor reason for refusing to tell me what 
expectations have been raised by the will, and what ques- 
tions I must ask the Lawyers, questions which if you do 
not like to answer them, I must ask elsewhere, and [ 
am unwilling to mingle this affair with any name that 
you may hear with disgust. 

This, my dear Sir, is the last day of a very sickly and 
melancholy year. Join your prayers with mine, thatthe 
next may be more happy tous both. I hope the happi- 
ness which I have not found in this world, will by in- 
finite mercy be granted in another. 

I am Dear Sir 
Yours affectionately 

Dec. 31, 1782. Sam. Jounson. 

To the Reverend D* Taylor in Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 


Dear Str,—I have for some time been labouring under 
very great disorder of Body, and distress of Mind. I 
wish that in our latter days we may give some comfort 
to each other. Let us at least not be angry, nor suppose 
each other angry. We have no time to lose in petulance. 
I beg you not to take amiss that I trouble you once more 
about the Colliers. I have but you and M* Langley to 
consult, and him I never have consulted, because you dis- 
like him. 

I would shew the Lawyers the papers, but that I know 
not what questions to ask nor can state the case, till I 
am informed with regard to some particulars. 





* Torn, 
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What do Miss Colliers suppose will be discovered in 
the writings? 

Had Mr’ Flint a son by their Mother? I think he has. 
What had he with their Mother? I think about 200£ a 
yesr. What do they ask from M* Flint? 

What does he offer them? This you have told me, but 
my memory is not distinct about it, and I know not how 
to find your letter. Tell me again. 

All that has a bad appearance on Flint’s part, is his 
requisition of a discharge from future claims, If they 
fhave no claims, what is the discharge? Yet this may be 
only unskilfulness in him. 

I think there is no reason to suppcse that M™ Flint’s 
estate could be settled by ber father exclusively upon 
Collier's children, or that she should be advised at her 
marriage with M* Flint to debar herself from providing 
for her future children, whatever they might be, in their 
due proportions. 

Do answer this, and add what it is necessary for me to 
know, and I hope to trouble you no more about it. 
When I have your answer I will transact with M' Flint 
and Miss Collier; or with as little trouble to you as I 


can. 
You and I have lived on together to the time of sick- 
ness and weakness. We are now beginning another year ; 
may the merciful God protect us both. Let us not neglect 
our salvation, but help each other forward in our way as 
well as we can. I am Dear Sir 
Your affectionate 
London, Jan. 16, 1783. Sam. Jounson. 
To the Rev‘ D* Taylor in Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 
Joun E. B. Mayor. 


Cambridge. 


Every collector of Johnsoniana (and I hear there 
are at least twenty-five) would be glad to learn 
that Praor. Mayor intends to reprint the letters 
he is now sending to “N. & Q.” One collector, at 
any rate, would subscribe for two copies. 

Este. 

Birmingham. 

{ For the sake of those who may be desirous of securing 
copies of the Johnson letters that have already been 
printed, we give the dates of those numbers of “ N.& Q.” 
in which they have appeared, viz., April 22, April 29, 
May 6, May 20, and June 3.] 
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Now First Ascribed to Junius. The Refutation of the 
same by an Officer. London, 1760. Reprinted, with 
Incidental Notices of Lords Townshend and Sackville, 
Sir Philip Francis, &c. Edited by N. W. Simons. 
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John Britton. Royal 8vo. London, 1848. With Por- 
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Junius and his Works compared with the Character 
of Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield. By 
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Some New Facts anda Suggested New Theory as to the 
Authorship of the Letters of Jenten. By Sir Fortunatus 
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Solomon Dayrolles was the Amanuensis of the Author. 
By William Cramp. With a Postscript to the Author's 
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Junius Discovered. By Frederick Griffin. Small 8vo. 
Boston, 1854.—In favour of Governor Pownall. 

Junius, Lord Chatham, &c. By William Dowe. 8vo. 
New York, 1857.—The author first broached this theory 
in Dublin University Magazine, xi. p. 20, et seq. 

William Burke the Author of Junius. By Jelinger 
Cookson Symons. Post 8vo. London, 1859. 

Lord Temple, Junius. By W. J. Smith. In vol. iii. 
of The Grenville Correspondence, published in 4 vols. 
London, 1852. 

Papers of a Critic : selected from the Writings of the 
late Charles Wentworth Dilke. Edited by his grandson, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke, Bart., M.P. 2 vole. 8vo. 1875.— 
The first 228 pages of the second volume are occupied 
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Memoir of Sir J. Philip Francis, K.C.B., with Corre- 
spondence and Journal. Commenced by Joseph Parkes, 
Eeq.; completed and edited by Herman Merivale, M.A. 
2 vols, 8yo, 1867. 

Bis. Cor. 





Garipatpi 1n Exctanp.—On Friday, June 2, 
1882, Giuseppe Garibaldi died at Caprera. On 
Monday, - 11, 1864, he entered London as the 
guest of all England; and the following brief 
account of his entry was written at the time by 
one who saw it :— 


“ By four o'clock the crowd was impassably dense as 
far as one could see, from Trafalgar Square to Parlia- 
ment Street. It was a crowd composed mainly of the 
lowest classes—a very shabby crowd—and the women of 
it, young and old, were painfully ugly, and dirty, and 
tawdry. Yet for three hours, from four till seven, this 
coarse mob behaved—for I watched them all the time— 
with absolute good-humour and peacefulness, though 
their patience must have been taxed to the utmost. 
They had come to see what was worth seeing ; drawn, 





however unconsciously, by something of noble within 
them, and not merely by love of sightseeing. The pro- 
cession, such as it was, came in sight at five, and went 
on continuously till balf-past five. Then it suddenly 
ended, re infect. No one—not even the very few police 
who were present—could tell what was become of 
Garibaldi himself, or why he did not appear. Still, 
there were no cries of disappointment or impatience; 
the mob waited calmly, as before, for another hour. 
Then at last the rest of the procession struggled up: 
more banners of Odd Fellows and the like ; more car- 
riages and cabs filled with working men and foreigners, 
who looked all unused to the luxury of riding; more 
trades unions on foot, from all parts of London ; a young 
lady on horseback (who was she ?), riding calmly alone ; 
a small bodyguard of Garibaldians; and the General 
himself, seated on the box of a barouche, in brown wide- 
awake hat and what looked like a blue blouse. The 
excitement had been rapidly rising; and now, when 
this supreme moment came, it resulted in such a scene 
as can hardly be witnessed twice in a lifetime. That 
vast multitude rose as one man from their level attitude 
of expectation ; they leapt into the air; they waved their 
arms and hats aloft; they surged and struggled round 
the carriage; they shouted with a mighty shout of 
enthusiasm that took one’s breath away to hear it; and 
above them on both sides thousands of white kerchiefs 
were waving from every window and housetop. There 
was an ardour and a sort of deep pathetic force about 
this sound that distinguished it plainly from the shouts 
of simple welcome which I heard given last year to the 
Princess Alexandra. And he, meanwhile, sat aloft, 
sometimes taking off his wideawake or gently = 
his hand, sometimes sitting quiet and gazing around an 
upwards as if he could scarcely believe that this great 
greeting was meant only for him. I was not near enough 
to see his features closely. But one would have known 
that heroic face among a thousand; and in his bearing 
and looks there was a combination utterly new and most 
impressive, of dignity and homeliness, of grace and 
tenderness with the severest majesty. Others who saw 
him nearer have since told me this most emphatically : 
——, for instance [I might insert a well-known name 
here], who was converted on the spot by that grand 
countenance, and who says it was ‘by many degrees 
more beautiful than any face he ever saw.” 

“ This of to-day has been the greatest demonstration 
by far that I have beheld or probably shall behold, No 
soldier was there, no official person; no king, nor 
government, nor public body got it up or managed it; 
it was devised and carried out spontaneously by men 
and women simply as such, and they often of the lowest 
grade. It was the work of the rough but law-abiding 
English people, penetrated with admiration for some- 
thing divine, and expressing themselves, as usual, ina 
clumsy, earnest, orderly way. Contemptible as a pageant, 
it is invaluable for its political and moral significance 
and for the good that it reveals in the makers of it, and 
for the good they themselves receive by reverencing & 
guileless person, How rare and how beautiful to see 
hundreds of thousands of common folks brought together 
by motives absolutely pure, to do homage to one who is 
transcendently worthy!” 

A. J. M. 


“Mawnacus.”—I have been referred to the curious 
word manacus, given both by Scheller and For- 
cellini, as being just possibly allied to almanac. 
On investigation there turns out to be no such 
word in the Latin language; it is a pure fiction, 
due to a misreading. The only reference is to 
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Vitruvius, 1. 9, c. 3 (for which read c. 8). The 
best edition of Vitruvius, by Rose and Miiller- 
Strubing, Leipzig, 1867, gives menaeus, with the 
yariants maneus, manaeus. Menaeus is merely 
the Greek pnvatos in a Latin dress, and is used 
substantively to signify the ecliptic. This is one 
more instance of the soundness of the advice to 
verify quotations. 


Tue Errmorocy or “Spawn.”—The etymology 
suggested by Mr. Wedgwood, and adopted by 
me as being most likely right (viz. from O.F. 
espandre), admits of exact proof, as I have just 
discovered. The O.F. espaundre, a variant of 
espandre, occurs in Thomas Wright’s Vocabularies, 
i. 164, and is glossed by scheden him frome, as 
Wright prints it. But Mr. Aldis Wright tells 
me that the MS. has been misread, and the right 
reading is scheden his rowue, i.¢., shed his roe. 
With this correction we now read :—“ Soffret 
le — en ewe espaundre,” with the gloss 
“scheden his rouue.” Thus espaundre is precisely 
spawn, from Latin expandere. 

Water W. Sxear. 

Cambridge. 


CovurtsHip aMonc THE CHocTaws.—The fol- 
lowing cutting from the Times of a few weeks ago 
is worthy of preservation in “ N. & Q.”:— 


“There are still 2,000 of the Choctaws living in their 
ancestral homes in Mississippi, and, on the authority of 
Mr. H. 8S, Halbert, they retain in all their pristine 
vigour most of the usages of their ancestors. Among 
these the methods employed in conducting a courtship 
and performing a marriage are curious. When a young 
Choctaw of Kemper or Neshoba county sees a maiden 
who pleases his fancy, he watches his opportunity until 
he finds her alone. He then advances within a short 
distance and gently lets fall a pebble at her feet; he 
may have to do this two or three times before he attracts 
the maiden’s attention, when, if this pebble throwing 
is agreeable, she soon makes it manifest ; if otherwise, 
a scornful look and a decided ‘ekwah’ indicate that 
his suit is in vain. Sometimes, instead of throwing 

bbles, the suitor enters the maiden’s cabin and lays 

is hat upon her bed. If the man’s suit be acceptable, 
the hat is permitted to remain ; but if she be unwilling 
to be his bride, it is instantly removed. Whichever 
method be —- the rejected suitor knows that it 
is useless to press his suit, and beats as graceful a retreat 
as ible. When a marriage is agreed upon, the time 
and place are fixed for the ceremony. The relatives and 
friends of the bride and bridegroom meet at their re- 
spective homes, and from thence march to the marriage 
ground, halting at a short distance from one another. 
The brothers of the bride go across to the opposite 
party, and bring forward the bridegroom, who is then 
seated upon a blanket spread upen the ground. The 
sisters of the bridegroom then do likewise by going over 
and bringing forward the bride. She is expected to 
break loose and run, but, of course, is pursued, captured, 
and brought back to be seated by the side of the bride- 
groom. All the parties now cluster around the couple ; 
the woman’s relatives bring forward a bag of bread, a 
lingering symbol of the time when the woman had to 
raise the corn, the man’s relatives a bag of meat, in 
memory of the days when the man should have pro- 





vided the household with game. Next presents of 
various sorts are showered on the couple, who all this 
time sit still, not even speaking a word. When the 
last present has been given they arise, now man and 
wife, and, just as in civilized life, provisions are spread 
and the ceremony is rounded off with a feast,” 

Go. fF 


Portrait oF Daniet De For sy Sir Goprrey 
Knetier.—Some slight search through De Foe’s 
biographies has shown me the importance of a 
portrait of De Foe, recently purchased along with 
that by Gainsborough of the poet Chatterton, 
mentioned ante, p. 367. The likeness is in Sir 
Godfrey Kneller’s very best style—as delicate as 
a miniature, as powerful as one would wish. The 
author of Robinson Crusoe is here limned at the 
age of about thirty—at which early age, however, 
we must remember, he had already written The 
True-Born Englishman, and secured the friend- 
ship of his king. His face is truly remarkable, 
first for manly beauty, but chiefly for a certain 
cachet of calm commanding common sense I never 
saw so strongly marked on any face before. The 
towering forehead and lustrous eyes betoken a 
man impossible to deceive, and likely only to 
occupy his imagination with sober facts. And if 
ever the likeness of a possible patriot were put on 
canvas, even such a man we should image. Those 
who have disputed the morality of De Foe may 
here see him as he was before the world soured 
his nature, and cut those harsh lines on his 
features we see in the only other likeness of him 
that appears to exist—that by Taverner, taken at 
about the age of forty-two. I will now say no 
more at present, as I hope to have both pictures 
shortly on free view in London. If, however, any 
of your correspondents can throw light on the 
matter of any other possible likenesses of De Foe, 
I shall be obliged. J. C. Lavp. 


A Quaint anp Buiunperine Eritari.—aAll 
residents in this neighbourhood (and many out of 
it) are aware that the present Lee Church is on 
the other side of the road from the old church, 
part of the tower of which alone remains, and is at 
least as much “ ivy-mantled” as that alluded to in 
the famous Elegy. But as the old churchyard is 
usually locked, probably not very many examine 
the tombstones and epitaphs therein. Walkin 
round it a few days since, I noticed on the ol 
tower itself a slab of the date of our first Stuart 
king, which is perhaps worth recording for the 
quaintness of the English and the inaccuracy of 
the Latin part. After stating that it was in 
memory of Bryan Anslie, Esq., of Lee, and 
Awdry his wife, who died respectively on July 10, 
1604, and November 25, 1591, it states that 
Cordell, their youngest daughter (then Lady 
Hervey), “at her owne proper cost and charges in 
further testimonie of her dutifull love unto her 
father and mother caused this monument to be 
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erected for the p’petual memorie of their names 

against the ingratefull nature of oblivious time.” 

And then it concludes with this piece of philo- 

sophy: “Nec primus nec ultimus, multi ante 

cesserunt et omnes sequetitur.” W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath. 


Tae “ UnspeaKkaste TorK.”’—This expression, 
it will be remembered, came into general use during 
the Bulgarian agitation of 1876, on its appearance 
in a published letter of Mr. Carlyle’s to Mr. 
George Howard, M.P., dated November 24. Twice 
in this letter does Mr. Carlyle employ the phrase. 
But it does not seem to have been noticed that he 
used it nearly fifty years before. In the West- 
minster Review, No. 29 (year 1831), in an article 
on the Niebelungen Lied, since reprinted in his 
Miscellanies, vol. ii. p. 225 (ed. 1857) he makes 
mention of “that unspeakable Turk, King Ma- 
chabol.” C. T. B. 


Books cone astray.—Mnr. Tuoms’s note (ante, 
p. 427) has reminded me of a question I have long 
meant to ask. My father possessed a book, the 
title and authorship of which I forget. It was a 
small seventeenth century octavo, written—and 
very well written—so far as I remember, in defence 
of the microscope, answering the objection of per- 
sons who said that the things seen therein were 
“deceitful and fallacious.” This book was lent to 
some one who never returned it. I am anxious to 
recover it, as it had in it the signature of my 
collateral ancestor Samuel Woodruffe, of Gains- 
borough, the greater part of whose collection of 
books I possess. If the very vague description I 
have given be sufficient to identify author and 
title I shall be glad to be informed thereof. 

Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Moontarnous Scenery.—CutTusert Beper’s 
anecdote (ante, p. 366) of the Rutland girl’s 
remark on Kentish scenery reminds me of a story 
I heard many years ago from a German gentleman, 
illustrating the non-appreciation of magnificent 
scenery by those resident in the midst of it. He 
related that a North German was paying a visit 
for the first time to some friend who was residing 
in one of the mountainous districts of the south, 
and, being much struck with the grandeur of the 
scenery, remarked to his friend that he thought 
life must be very pleasant amidst such surround- 
ings. With a tone of utter indifference, the 
other replied that it was all “katzenbackelig,” 
like cats’ backs! W. T. Lywy. 

Blackheath. 


Hotty: Hoty-trer.—In the June number 
of the Cornhill Magazine the following passage 
occurs at p. 711, in an interesting article on 
“Names of Flowers”: “The Crown of Thorns 


has given to the holly (holy-tree) in German the 
name of Christ-dorn, whilst in Italy it has en- 
nobled the barbery, and in France given to the 
hawthorn the name of the ‘noble thorn’ (I'épine 
noble).” Surely the word holly has no connexion 
whatsoever with the word holy, cf. Yorkshire 
hollin, A.-S. holen, W. celyn, forms which show 
that the last letter has been dropped in the 
modern word. F. C. Birxseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


“ Newize.”—This verb sounds strange to my 
ear, and will sound strange to most readers of 
“N. & Q.”; but it has met my eye in the Minia- 
ture Magazine for 1818, vol. i. p. 150: “ Many 
newized words are added, which are much at the 
service of the public.” E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Catcnworps In Printinc.—These are found 
in a work entitled Lilium Medicine, printed at 
Ferrara in 1486. It is unaccountable that the use 
and convenience of the catchword did not occur 
to the Parisian printers until the year 1520. 

Wiuiam Pratt. 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet, 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





Greite, Grestey, Greppiz, GraDweLL. — 
For a period of upwards of 250 years the family 
known variously as Gresley, Grelly, and Greddle 
occupied a conspicuous position in Lancashire. In 
Domesday Book Albert de Greslet appears along 
with Roger de Boiseul, Baron of Penwortham, as 
joint lord of the hundred of Blackburn. He was 
a favourite of Roger of Poictou in the reigns of 
William I. and IL, and when the turbulent con- 
duct of that magnate led to his fall in the reign of 
Henry I., the Greslets still retained the favour of 
the king and their vast possessions in this county. 
Albert, the third in succession, by his marriage 
with Agnes or Matilda (for both names are 
ascribed to her), the daughter and co-heiress of 
William Fitz Nigel, Baron of Halton and Widness, 
and Constable of Chester, greatly added to the 
importance of the family. In the reign of John, 
the then representative of the name, Robert, the 
fifth Baron of Manchester, was in command of the 
Castle of Lancaster; and for his taking part 
with the barons at Runnymede in securing Magna 
Charta, that monarch deprived him of his office 
and his estates, though the success of the baronial 
cause soon restored him to the latter. In the year 
1222, the sixth of the reign of Henry III., he 
obtained a charter for the holding of a fair at 
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Manchester, and this was the first municipal 
franchise enjoyed by that important city. 

In tracing the descent of this family I have long 
been under the impression that it formed a branch 
of the Norman house of De Toesney—that while 
Ralph in Hertfordshire handed down the family 
name of Toesney, Robert, the second brother, re- 
ceived the manor of Gresley, in Derbyshire, as the 
reward of his services to the Crown, adopted it as 
his surname, and that Albert, the first of the 
Barons of Manchester, was one of his sons and bore 
his name. Hence I was surprised at reading in 
the pages of a work published by King & Co. in 
1874, entitled The Norman People, that the 
Greddles of Lancashire were of a family altogether 
different from that of the Gresleys of Derbyshire, 
and that they sprang from an Angevin family 
which came from Gresillé. Though no author's 
name is placed on the title-page of this book, it is 
written with such fulness of knowledge of the 
subject that any deliberate statement in it is 
deserving of consideration, Can any of your 
readers throw some light upon the descent of the 
Lancashire Gresleys or Greddles, or give any 
information about this Angevin soldier who is 
credited with being the ancestor of so distinguished 
a line? Ropert GRADWELL, 

Claughton Rectory, Garstang. 

(See “ N. & Q.,” 6% S. iv. 305.] 


Lapy Fiercuer, 1645.—I should be glad to 
have apy information or references to where 
— are to be found respecting this lady. 

ir Henry Fletcher, who was created a baronet 
1640, and who lost his life at Rowton Heath, 
Sept. 26, 1645, married Katherine, only daughter 
of Sir George Dalston. Burke (Extinct Baronet- 
age, p. 149) says :— His widow, who was a lady 
of great courage and resolution, endured seques- 
tration, incarceration, plunder, &c., from the 
rebels, with a brave and masculine spirit. She 
lived, however, to see her daughters married into 
some of the first families.” Further on Burke 
states, p. 202, that Lady Fletcher was married 
again, to Thomas Smith, D.D., who was afterwards 
Bishop of Chester. According to Le Neve, he 
was Dean of Chester 1671, Bishop 1684, and 
died in 1702 at the age of eighty-eight. I am in 
particular anxious to know when this second 
marriage took place, and when Lady Fletcher 
died. Epwarp Sotty. 


Wituiam ve Sr. Jonn.—I observe it stated 
in the pedigree of the noble family of Bolingbroke 
that William de St.John, founder of the English 
house, came over with William I. as “ grand- 
master of the artillery and supervisor of the 
wagons and carriages.” As this appears to me 
to be an error, and for reasons which will after- 
wards be given, may I ask of any one of your 


correspondents, who may be willing and able, to | 





oblige by giving me a reference to the authority 
on which the statement in question is made? 
Frodoard, Richer, and Dudo are the three original 
or main authorities on early Norman history, and 
amongst those of recent times we have Thierry, 
Palgrave, Lappenberg, and Butte. Besides these, 
there are the early Anglo-Norman chroniclers. If 
the statement be not found in the works of these 
authors, and, of course, in those of the earliest 
who have supplied the “raw material,” where 
could it be found? Moreover, I should be glad 
to know where the authority for the post of 
“ grand-master of the artillery” and “supervisor 
of the wagons and carriages” in William’s army, 
or subsequently during his reign, is to be found. 
That these statements are errors I have no doubt, 
for “artillery” was unknown in the Conqueror’s 
army, the equivalent having been found in the 
archers, the chief of whom was head of the arm 
(see the Herald and Genealogist, 1865, pp. 523, 
541, &c.). Apart from the families which claim 
the distinction in question, the subject itself 
invites attention. SPA. 


Firznersert’s “ Huspanpry.”—In the cata- 
logue of the Huth Library we ure told that the 
Rev. Joseph Hunter was the first to point out 
that the work on husbandry was not written by 
Sir A. Fitzherbert, as is usually said. Now 
where can I find Mr. Hunter’s statement and 
his reasoning? I have tried several of his works 
in vain. It is cruel to give a reference so vague 
as this one. Watter W. Sxear. 

Cambridge. 


“ ALL But.”—Should a pronoun following these 
words, when all is in the nominative case, be also 
in the nominative or in the objective case? Should 
we say, “ We were all bowled out but J,” he, they; 
or “all but me,” him, them? The A.-S. butan is 
a preposition, and governs a dative case, as, “ butan 
wifum & cildum.” Is but a preposition in modern 
English also? Dr. Latham’s disquisition upon the 
subject in his Dictionary, vol. i. p. 327, virtually 
leaves the matter to the reader's taste. 

R. C. A. Prior. 

Athenzeum Club. 


Tae CastLe or THE Kinos or Utpra,—Just 
above the village of Ulpha, on the hills to the 
right of the Duddon as you walk towards Brough- 
ton-in-Furness, there stands a piece of wall, some 
three feet or more in thickness, which the natives 
tell me is the remnant of what was once the castle 
of the Kings of Ulpha. Can any one give me 
information about the ruin or the Kings of Ulpha, 
and suggest books of reference on the subject ? 

Herpert Rix, B.A, 

Science Club, Savile Row, W. 


Apa pve Batioi.—Will any one kindly give 
me the parentage of Ada de Baliol, who married 
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John Fitz Robert, Lord of Warkworth and of 
Clavering ? F. N. R. 


*Porms,| Monat axp Envrerrarnina. | By 
a Lady. | Doncaster: | Printed by W. Sheardown, 
High Street; at his office, High Street Buildings. 
_ have lately received as a present for 
this library the above book. The book is de- 
dicated to the Countess Fitzwilliam. A list of 
subscribers is given, and no less than ten members 
of the Brackenbury family resident in Lincoln- 
shire, and two resident in Yorkshire, occur in 
this list. Who was the authoress ? 

Joun Batvincer. 
Doncaster Free Library. 


“Brocknam Feast,”— 

“These be the words of Thorn-Wals, which are set 
downe, to signifie that the earle of Salisburie was a 
bidden ghest to blockham feast with the rest.””—Holins- 
hed, Chronicles, iii. § 4, p. 12. 

What is the meaning of this phrase, which appears 
to have been used proverbially ? Xir. 


Stature or Frencumen.—It is boldly asserted 
by the author of Miscegenation, 1864, “ that the 
stature of the Frenchman of 1863 is at least three 
inches shorter than that of the Frenchman of a 
century since.” The writer displays considerable 
ability, but he asserts propositions the most dis- 
= as though they were incontrovertible facts. 

8 the author known, and is the above assertion a 
fact ? C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Cuistenurst, Keyt.—Is it generally known 
that many of the posts round the common are of 
whale’s bone? also, that an ancient cockpit 
remains on the green, and that from an aged yew 
tree encircled by a seat in the churchyard there 
hang a chain and manacles? Is there a history 
attached to these ? C. A. Wurrte. 

Preston-on-the-Wild-Moors, Salop. 


A Broorapnicat Peerace.—The other day I 
picked up a small 16mo. volume entitled “A Bio- 
graphical Peerage of the Empire of Great Britain, 
in which are Memoirs and Characters of the most 
Celebrated Persons of each Family. Vol. ii. 
The arms engraved on wood. London, printed 
for J. Johnson, J. Nichols, &c., 1808.” This 
volume treats of viscounts and barons, and a note 
at the end of the work informs the reader that the 
next volume will contain the archbishops and 
bishops. Was this volume ever published ? 
How many volumes does the work consist of 
altogether ? J. Cooper Mortey. 

Liverpool, 


Tae Nerrie-Creerer.—What is the proper 


name, a oom and classical, for the little bird | 


popularly known as above ? D, T. M. 





A Game or Twenty Qvestions.—Is this 
known in England? It consists in an attempt to 
discover, in a score of queries and with the aid of 
three guesses, the precise object chosen by the 
adversary. J. BranpER MatrTHews, 

Stuyvesant Square, N.Y. 


To “ Wrine.”—I was lately visiting in Kent a 
poor man who was dying. On my first visit he 
was lying on a feather bed ; but on calling again 
I found that this had been exchanged for a hard 
straw mattress. Seeing that he was uncomfort- 
able, I asked his wife why the feather bed had 
been taken away. “I took it away,” she replied, 
“ because he would not wring so.” On asking her 
what she meant by wringing, she said that he 
would not have such bad bed-sores. Is the ex- 
pression known elsewhere, and am I right in 
spelling the word? Perhaps I ought to write 
“ring” for “wring.” The man’s wife is too un- 
educated to help me. 

Jonn Crurcnitt Sikes, 

106, Godolphin Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 


Impressions oF Mepars.—I have impressions 
of medals with the heads of the following men on 
them. As I can find them in no biographical 
dictionary, can any one tell me who they were ?— 
Etienne Pariset, Pet. Jos. Tiolier, P. P. Guelim, 
Marc de Troye, Christianus Hugenius, Abrahamus 
Vernerus, Jos, Vernazza, Albensis = = 2 


“ Dremu ”—Jewets.—Halliwell’s Dict. gives 
“ Dremes=jewels (Dutch).” I have looked in 
vain for the Dutch word in this sense. Can any 
of your readers help me with a reference? The 
point interests me, because, if Halliwell is correct, 
we have here apparently a Teutonic analogy for a 
Romance manner of speaking :—A.S. dredm, joy: 
dremes, jewels : : O.F. joie (=gaudia) : jorel 
(=jewel). A. L. MayHew. 

Oxford. 


“ Cnain.”—“ Keipe me as the chein of thyne 
eye, defende me vnder the shaddow of thy winges. 
I vil ly downe in peace, and wil rest, for thou Lord 
hes specially putt me in hope” (1588, Adame 
King’s Transl. of Peter Canisius’s Catechisme, 
fo. 26). Is not this use of the word “chain” very 
unusual? I should be glad of references to other 
passages illustrating the use of “chain” in a 
similar sense. Gro. L. APPERSON. 

The Common, Wimbledon. 


Tae Remova. or Monumentat Brasses.— 
At the meeting of the National Society for 
Preserving the Memorials of the Dead, held on 
May 10 last, Lord Carnarvon justly complained 
that “numbers of monuments had been either 
buried or removed from churches, and monu- 
mental brasses had been disposed of as old metal.” 
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As an instance of this, the other day I came across 
an old brass plate, in a good state of preservation, 
on which the following memorial lines were 
engraved, every letter being clearly cut and, even 
at this date, distinctly readabie :— 

“In memorye of Richard Iohnson Esq" dovble Reader 
of the Middle Temple London & his most deare & 
lovinge father who dep’ted this life the third day of 
Octob’ A® Dni 1607, and of his age the 70%. Isack 
Iohnson his observant and loving senn hath dedicated 
this Monvme't. 

No bribes covld blind, no terror tvrne 

No favovr favne, no covrse compell fro right 

No place pvffe vpp, nor beavty byrne 

Plentye exceed or poore oppresse w'" might 

These lines men knowe doe trvly of him storye 
Whom God hath call’d & seated now in Glorye.” 
The size of the plate, a rubbing of which is en- 
closed, is twenty-one and a half inches by seven and 
a half inches, and it has nine holes drilled through 
it for the purpose of fixing it in some position. 
Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” suggest whence the 

brass has been removed ? BRITO. 


“Mars His Fertp; or, THE EXERCISE OF 
Armes.”—I have a curious book, bound in 
vellum, 50 pp., entitled :— 

“Mars his Feild; or, the Exercise of Armes. The 

exercise of Armes wherein lively figures is showne. The 
Right use and perfect manner of Handling the Buckler, 
Sword and Pike, with the words of Command and Brefe 
instructions correspondent to every posture. With 32 
curious plates. To which is added The perfect manner 
of handling The Sword and Target Set forth in lively 
figures. With the words of Command and Breife in- 
structions correspondent to every posture. 15 plates. 
And are to be sold by Roger Daniell at the Angell in 
lombard Streete.” 
I shall feel obliged if any reader of “N. & Q.” 
will inform me where and by whom it was 
printed, and its probable date. It contains the 
autograph of William Fetherstonhalgh Mowbray, 
1739. Sr. Jonn Crookes, 

Penshaw, Fence Houses. 


Famity or Weston. — According to War- 
burton, a herald and celebrated antiquary in the 
reign of Charles II., who wrote a Treatise on 
the History, Laws, and Customs of Guernsey, 
printed for the first time in that island in 1822 
from a MS. dated 1682, Edmond Weston was 
appointed Governor of Guernsey by patent dated 
1 Henry VII. (1485), and Sir Richard Weston was 
appointed to the same office in 1 Henry VIII. 
(1509), his patent bearing date May 26. War- 
burton adds: “ Some papers mention Sir William, 
Sir Thomas, and Sir Robert Weston.” Of the 
existence of Edmond and Richard and the office 
they held there can be no doubt. With respect 
to the others there may be some confusion or mis- 
take in the Christian names, or, what is very pro- 


bable, they may have been junior members of | p. 489, and 1824, p. 5, are letters on the “ 


governors. I am desirous of ascertaining to what 
part of England Sir Richard Weston belonged 
and what arms he bore. 


Epear MacCciuoca. 
Guernsey. 


AvurHors or Booxs WanTED.-- 

Conjectures | sur les | Memoires Originaux | Dont a 
parot que Moyse s'est servi | pour Compose r le Livre de ] 
la Genese | Avec des Remarques, qui appuient ou qui 
| éclaircissent ces Conjectures. | Avia Pieridum peragro 
Joca, nullius ante ‘rita solo. | A Bruxelles | Chez 
Triex, Imprimeur de sa Majesté, | vis-A-vis Eglise de 
la Madelaine | m pec Liir | Avec Privilege & Approba- 
tion.—This book, 16mo., is one ef the first to enter upon 
the discussion of the Jehovistic and Elohistic question. 
The author considers that Moses had two original 
narratives, which he placed side by side in parallel 
columns, but which in process of time and copying got 
mixed. . R. Hate, 

Amoris Effigies: sive Quid sit Amor flagitanti Re- 
sponsum. Londini. Excudebat R. Daniel.—Date cut 
off. Four inches by two, G. L. F. 


Avutuors oF Quotations WantTEeD.— 
“ That uncertain weather 


When gloom and glory meet together.” 
A. L. Mayuew. 
“ That man was vain, and false as vain, 
Who said, Were he ordained to run 
The circuit of his life again, 
He would do all that be had done.” 
H. Danton. 
“ God gives us love. Something to love he lends us; 
but, when love is grown to ripeness, that on which it 
throve falls off, and love is left alone.” J.C, H. 


Replies. 


THE SITE OF THE BATTLE BETWEEN THE 
ARMIES OF SUETONIUS AND BOADICEA, 
(6 S. v. 281.) 

Permit me to illustrate the very interesting 
article by J. D. with references from some modern 
sources. First,in “N. & Q.” 1" S. vii. 409, we 
have a query as to the “ Roman inscription found 
at Battle Bridge.” This was not answered except 
by a foot-note referring to a sketch of the stone in 
the Gent. Mag., 1842, p. 144. The writer here states 
that he saw the “ fragment of stone a few days ago 
in front of one of the cottages in a field on the 
eastern side of Maiden Lane, Battle Bridge,” and 
goes on to say that, “ within these seven or eight 
years there existed a little to the westward of 
Barnsbury Park the remains of an encampment 
known by the name of Reed Moat Field, sur- 
rounded by a moat of upwards of twenty feet in 





width and about twelve feet deep, with an exten- 
sive embankment on the western side. This em- 
bankment and a portion of the moat on that side 
yet remain.” Further, in the Gent. Mag., 1823, 
foman 


the family serving in the capacity of lieutenant- | Camp at Islington.” The writer of the first letter 
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says that “this interesting relic is about to be 
destroyed for the purpose of letting the ground on 
building leases. The pretorium is as yet un- 
touched.” The writer of the second letter says, 
“The Roman camp at Islington is situated in what 
has been called Six-Acre Field, lying a little 
south-west of the new buildings called Barnsbury 
Park.” And in the Gent. Mag., 1833 (p. 64 or 66 2), 
under the title of “ Remains of Antiquity,” is a short 
notice of “The Brill at St. Pancras, which in Dr. 
Stukeley’s time preserved very distinctive marks 
of having been a Roman camp, and is now little 
more than a mass of brick-clamps and unfinished 
houses.” The writer goes on to say that “ Cesar’s 
camp at Islington, opposite Minerva Terrace, yet 
preserves some of its characteristics.” 

In the European Magazine, November, 1805, is 
a letter from “ An Inhabitant,” who dates from 
Islington. The writer says, “In a field near the 
workhouse, Islington, are the remains of an ancient 
camp or fortification, evidently Roman, consisting 
of a breastwork, which may be traced to a con- 
siderable distance, a square detached piece of 
ground surrounded by a moat, probably the 
pretorium or tent of the Roman general, with 
several others on a smaller scale. Its formation 
has been ascribed to Suetonius Paulinus, prior to 
his engagement with Boadicea, which is all the in- 
formation I have been able to collect on the sub- 
ject. Its situation and contiguity to Battle Bridge, 
allowed, I believe, to have been the place of en- 
gagement, give a great degree of probability to the 
above account.” But perhaps the most interesting 
notices are those in Hone’s Every-Day Book. 
Under date Sept. 2 we find a notice of the “ Pre- 
torium of the Roman Camp near Pentonville,” ac- 
companied by a woodcut of the spot. Hone says 
that “the pencil of the artist has been employed 
to give a correct representation as it now appears, 
September, 1826, of the last vestige of the Roman 
power in this suburb”; and further says, “In 
the fosse of this station there is so pretty a bit that 
I have caused it to be sketched.” Here follows a 
charming woodcut of “ The Old Well in the Fosse.” 
Next, under date Oct. 22, we have a plan of “The 
Roman Station at Pancras, Cxsar’s Camp, called 
the Brill,” copied from Stukeley’s Itinerary, 
followed by a long quotation from that work, ac- 
companied by a letter which does not convey any 
information of importance. The last letter, which 
will be found under date Nov. 20, refers to the 
undoubted Roman camp at Pentonville and the 
conjectural remains at Pancras, The writer says 
respecting the former:— 

“TI have been able to ascertain that in 1825 a labourer 
digging in the pretorium turned up a considerable 
quantity of arrow heads, and shortly after another 
labourer, digging a few yards to the south of the same 
spot, uncovered a pavement of red tiles, about sixteen 
feet square; they were mostly figured, and some had 
strange characters upon them. Unfortunately they were 





consigned to the bottom of a deep road. Respecting the 
‘ Brill’ {at Pancras}, | have examined the ground, and 
find that S. G. [the writer of the letter which accom- 
panies Stukeley’s remarks Oct. 22] is incorrect in stating 
that the pratorium was perfect, half of it having been 
converted into bricks some months ago, and the brick- 
makers state nothing was found, not a tile or brass coin.” 
Here follows an extract from Lysons’s Environs, to 
the effect that the author treated the idea of a 
camp having been made near this spot as quite 
conjectural, and that Dr. Stukeley’s remarks. 
(which, however, were not printed in his lifetime) 
were incorrect. And further, Dr. Stukeley says: 
“ That the vallum thrown up in the civil war was in the 
fields next the Duke of Bedford’s, and, he adds, that it 
was levelled after the Restoration, and that scarcely a 
trace of it was [when he wrote] visible, notwithstanding 
Ceesar’s camp remained in so perfect a state after an in- 
terval of 1800 years.” 

Lysons does not suppose that the entrenchment 
at the Brill was thrown up in 1642, but it certainly 
appears that entrenchments and ramparts were 
thrown up in the fields near St. Pancras Church 
during the Civil War. He thinks it not impro- 
bable that the moated areas above mentioned, near 
the church, were the sites of the vicarage and 
rectory house, which are mentioned in a survey 
of the parish of St. Pancras, circa 1251. 

In conclusion, remarks on this subject will be 
fuund in Nelson’s Islington, 1811, p. 64; Crom- 
well’s Islington, 1835, p. 390, accompanied by a 
view of the Roman camp as it appeared in 1804; 
Lewis’s Islington, 1842, p. 2; Pink’s Clerkenwell, 
1865, p. 494; and I have also an engraving of 
“The Reed Moat Field, Islington,” “ Published 
Dec. Ist, 1796, by J. P. Malcolm, No. 2, Eveshamn’s 
Buildings, Sommers Town.” “ Malcolm del. et sc.” 

Grorce Porter. 

Grove Road, Holloway, N. 


I cordially accept the well-founded tradition 
that the Icenian horde left London by the west 
and crossed what is now Holborn for St. Pancras, 
meaning to return Barnet way, and probably well 
aware that Suetonius was posted in force along the 
line of Watling Street ; but where? It seems to 
me that Primrose Hill is just the spot for an astute 
general to occupy and surround with his troops, 
and the adjoining tumulus, called Barrow Hill, 
indicates a probable site for interment of the slain. 
Maiden Lane is an old line of thoroughfare, now 
called York Road, and once gained it would give 
the retreating Britons free access to the open 
country towards Hertfordshire. The river Fleet, 
which Boadicea crossed at Ludgate, would have 
to be recrossed in the neighbourhood of Battle 
Bridge, and here no doubt was the strategic 
point to turn her advance. I contend that 
there were then two lines, viz., a Roman road and 
a British track, and that Suetonius posted him- 
self between them, so as to face on either flank as 
required by Boadicea’s movements. § Lrsarr. 
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Saran, Ducness or Martsoroven (6% S. v. 
448).—Mrs. Thomson, in her Memoirs of Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, states, as the result of 
much careful inquiry, “It appears from indis- 
putable testimony that Sarah Jennings was born 
on the 29th day of May in the year 1660, at 
Holywell, a suburb of St. Albans, and in a small 
house, very near the site of the spacious mansion 
afterwards erected by her husband.” Mrs. Thom- 
son adds that in consequence of the unfortunate 
fire in 1743, when part of the church registers 
were burnt, there is no evidence of this ; but the 
Rev. Dr. Nicholson, the Rector of St. Albans, 
informed her that an old lady, not many years 
since deceased at the age of eighty (1839), had 
when young slept in the room in which the 
duchess was born, in the small house which used 
to stand between Holywell Street and Sopwell 
Lane, long since pulled down, and on the site of 
which a summer-house was subsequently erected 
in the pleasure grounds of Holywell. I think I 
understood from the Earl of Verulam three years 
since that part of these old abbey registers, pre- 
sumed to have been burnt, had recently been 
found ; if so, perhaps a distinct entry of the birth 
of Sarah Jennings may yet be brought to light. 
A reference to the story that she was born at 
Burwell may be found in “N. & Q.,,” 2"¢S. viii. 
330, 407. Epwarp So tty. 


With reference to the claim of Burwell as the 
birthplace of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, 
you will find that she probably was born at Holy- 
well House, St. Albans, the residence of the 
Jennings family, as her baptismal register is in 
that parish. VERULAM. 

Gorhambury, St. Albans, 


The following passage is from Allen’s History 
of the County of Lincoln (1834), vol. ii. p. 194: 
“Burwell House was the birthplace of Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, whose ascendency in the 
affections of Queen Anne had a material influence 
on the political events of that reign.” CuK. 
will find some interesting information concerning 
the family of Jennings in Cussan’s History of 
Hertfordshire, vol. iii. (“The Hundred of Cassio”), 
p. 221, G. FisHer. 


Litrieserries (6" §, vy. 41).—I have taken an 
opportunity of again examining this very interest- 
ing house, and wish to add a few remarks to Mr. 
Scuarr’s paper at the above reference. Mar. 
ScuarrF is mistaken in stating that the floor of the 
hall is on a level with the ground ; there are four 
low steps leading into it, so that it is really nearly 
eighteen inches above the level of the carriage 
drive. Iam surprised that Mr. Scnarr did not 
refer to the cruel way in which every particle of 
carved oak, &c., was covered with white paint 
some thirty years back, when the Pawsons took 





the house. It was at the same time that the last. 
additions were made to the wings at each side of 
the house, and the alterations carried out in the 
summer-house. The coat of arms was also put up 
at the same time. Mr. Scuarr does not mention 
the battle-piece which forms the back of the grate 
in the Gilt Room. One other point of interest in 
connexion with the house is that it was at one 
time the residence of Wilkes, by whom the present 
lodges were built. Xt, 


To Suiver, v.a. (6% S. v. 328).—Those who 
adopt too strictly dictionary definitions are apt to 
find divergencies of application in the use of words 
greatly exaggerated, the dominant meaning not 
being kept prominent in all the variations, The 
fact principally to be conveyed by “shiver” is 
vibratory force. Any one watching the effect of 
a shot on a quarry will readily understand its 
appropriateness when compared with “ to shiver” 
with cold, the “shivering” of a vessel’s sails at a 
certain point of the operation of tacking, and a 
sitting hen “ shivering” her feathers when leaving 
the nest. A “shivering” blow does not mean one 
that merely breaks, it must have communicated a 
destructive motion to the particles of the substance 
acted upon ; “to shatter” does not necessarily im- 
ply this. Thomson does not vary the primitive 
sense of this word in his use of it, and there must 
be a literary use of it in all the senses of this collo- 
quially common word. B. 


The following use of the verb shiver is similar to 
that quoted by your correspondent :— 
“ So livest thou; but my poore wretched ghost 
is forst to ferrie over Lethes river, 
And spoyld of Charon too and fro am tost. 
Seest thou not how all places quake and quiver, 
Lightned with deadly lamps on everie post? 
Tisiphone each where doth shake and shiver 
Her flaming fire-brond, encountring me, 
Whose locks uncombed cruell adders be.” 
Spenser, Virgils Gnat, ll. 337-44. 


F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


To shiver in Leicestershire means to shake witl 
cold or terror. S. G. would hear a cottager’s wife 
say to her child, “Come in; you are all of a shiver. 
What do you stand dithering there for?” 

Tuomas Nortu. 

Llanfairfechan. 


There is another meaning to this word than 
that given by S. G., “shatter,” which is to tremble, 
either with fear or cold. Sera Wait. 


The meaning of this word as applied to the 
feathers of a bird in Thomson’s Spring, seems 
obvious enough. The word means to tremble, to 
quiver, as with cold, as well as to break in fragments. 

Howarp S. Pearson. 


“Don’t Marry” (6S. v. 384).—Bacon, in his 
essay entitled Of Marriage and Single Life (Mac- 
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millan’s “Golden Treasury Series,” p. 28), writes: 
“ He was reputed one of the wise men, that made 
Answer to the Question: When a Man should 
marry? A young Man not yet, an Elder Man 
not at all.” The editor, Mr. Aldis Wright, in a 
note on this passage at the end of the volume, 
says:— 

“ The saying is attributed to Thales. See Diog. Laert. 
i. 26, Plut. Symp. Probl. iii. 6: ‘Thales the wise, being 
importuned by his mother (who pressed hard upon him) 
to marrie; pretily put her off, shifting and avoiding ber 
cunningly, with words: for at the first time, when she 
was in hand with him, he said unto her: Mother, it is 
too soone, and it is not yet time: Afterwards, when he 
had passed the flower of his age, and that she set upon 
him the second time, and was very instant : Alas mother, 
it is now too late, and the time is past’ (Holland’s trans. 
p. 691, ed 1603). It is repeated in Apoph. 220. 

** Art thou yong? then match not yet ; if old, match 
not at all. 

—* Vis juvenis nubere ? nondum venit tempus. 
Ingravescente state jam tempus preteriit.” 
Stobaus, Serm. 66, Alex. ab. Alexand. 
lib. iv. cap. 8. 

and, therefore, with that philosopher, still make answer 
to thy friends that importune thee to marry, adhuc 
intempestivum, *tis yet unseasonable, and ever will be’ 
(Burton, Anat. of Mel. pt. iii. sec. 2, mem. 6, subs. 3).” 


P. F. ALEXANDER. 


Right! It is a very venerable joke indeed. 
Diogenes has the credit of being the author of the 
saying, and of several others of like import. It is 
thus given in Udall’s translation of the Apoph- 
thegmes of Erasmus, 1542: “To one demaunding 
when best season were to wedde a wife: For a 
young man (quoth he), it is to soone, and for an 
olde manne ouerlate” (Reprint, 1878, p. 139). 
Since then it has been given in hundreds of jest 
books, &c. I have no doubt I could find it in a 
score of books at least in my own library if it were 
worth while to look for it, R. R 

Boston. 


Foreten Prace-Names (6% §. yv. 305).— 
Aachen is pronounced with the German guttural 
sound ch, as in Ach, Dach, Fach (not Ahken). 
The « in the Fr. Aix-la-Chapelle is pronounced 
like es in esquire, and the ai like the Fr. 2 (open 
and long), or ai, or ¢ in the Fr. faire, hiver. 
Rheims or Reims in French is pronounced like the 
Fr. rince, the eim like in in Rhin. When you 
ask for “biscuits de Rheims,” say “ biscuits de 
Rince,” not “biscuits de Rahmes.” You might 
as well apply for a ticket for Reading instead of 
Redding. As for the desideratum of a concord- 
ance in spelling and pronouncing foreign place- 
names, the easiest and most profitable way would 
be to give more time to the early study of modern 
language, and less to scrutinies, concordances, and 
accidences. The world is very full of interesting 
facts, mostly ignored, or, what is worse, made no- 
thing of. A, Totmavusen, Ph.D. 

Great Seal Patent Office. 


Why is it considered a greater enormity for the 
same town to be called Ratisbon in English, 
Ratisbonne in French, and Regensburg in German, 
than for horse, cheval, and pferd to denote the 
same useful animal in the three languages? Lan- 
guage is but tradition ; let us hand it on as we 
received it, or, if we do want a change, let it be 
a radical one. Let an International Convention 
(they are fashionable now) affix a number to all 
the cities, towns, and villages of the world, and 
then the mere sight of some figures will at once 
tell people of all languages what place is meant ; 
but do not extend further a principle which is 
taking all interest out of Ulysses, and destroying 
the eloquence of Cicero. What if Christian names 
were treated much in the same fashion? Clearly 
John, Johann, and Jean mean the same thing ; 
let us boil them down together and see what the 
mixture crystallizes into, to be used internationally 
and respectively in their stead, VIGORN. 


Mr. Sawyer should be thanked for his note; 
but the subject is a very intricate one, and 
any attempt at alteration only appears to 
make “confusion worse confounded.” The Eng- 
lish language is such a “coat of many colours” 
that it is impossible to mend it without tearing it 
to pieces. Thus we say Brittany for Bretagne, 
Leghorn (etymologically correct) for Livorno, 
Mentone (It.) and Nice (Fr.), Cologne and 
Vienna, &. But poor Mahomet is spelt by 
pedantic reformers of spelling in all sorts of ways, 
without altering the pronunciation, not to talk of 
the new-fangled or old-fangled Freemanisms of 
Eadward, Beda, Eadwig, Aithelberht, &c., in 
A.-S. times. In India the so-called phonetic 
German spelling has done wonders in making 
English people pronounce Hindoo names incor- 
rectly; for to make Britons pronounce them 
correctly these names would require a second trans- 
literation, witness, en passant, Sherpur, Mahrati, 
Cashmir, which should be written Sherpoor, Maha- 
rattee, Cashmere, &c., for English tongues to utter 
them rightly. Except some “ Deus ex machina” 
cut the Gordian knot, I think we had better stick 
to the orthography, &c., of our ancestors of the last 
century, unless we wish to sink deeper in the mire 
of confusion and uncertainty. Anyway, their 
method was uniform, if incorrect; we were not 
continually coming upon “surprises,” as is now 
the case in the spelling of nearly all names, 
pedants do abound so, Briton. 


P.S.—If we write Mahrati, Gujerati, &c., why 


not Maltise, Yanki, &c.? “ Reductio ad absur- 
dum.” 


Tae Rev. Samvet Rocers, or CHEeLiineroy, 
Bens. (6" S. v. 347).—Through the kindness of 
a correspondent I can now partly answer my own 


query. The Rev. Samuel Rogers was the son of 
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the Rev. Benjamin Rogers, who died in 1771 after 
being Rector of Carlton-cum-Cheilington for up- 
wards of fifty years. Samuel Rogers was born at 
Carlton about the year 1731, as is shown by an 
entry in his father’s diary still extant. He was 
educated at Oakham School, where he remained 
from 1745 to 1752, and thence proceeded to Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge. He was instituted 
to the vicarage of Chellington in March, 1758, 
which he resigned in 1768 for either Brampton 
Ash, or Dingley, Northants. Nine years later, in 
1777, he was instituted to the valuable living of 
Husband’s Bosworth, Leicestershire. He published 
two volumes of poems (8vo.), printed at Bath in 
1782, having previously published a volume of 
poems (many of them satirical) at a much earlier 
period of his life. There is an indifferent print 
of him in his Poems published in 1782. He married 
Miss Catharine Peers, but died without issue in 
the Close, Salisbury, in July, 1790. I shall still 
be glad to know what circumstance induced him 
to write the poem addressed to a bellfounder, and 
who that bellfounder was? I may say the bells 
at Carlton and Chellington give no clue, as they 
are not of the date of his incumbency. 
Tuomas Norra, F.S.A. 


Llanfairfechan. 


Chillington, or rather Chellington, is a small 
village in Bedfordshire, on the banks of the Ouse, 
consolidated with the rectory of the next parish, 
Carlton. Allibone’s Dictionary has the following 
mention of him :— 

“ Rogers, Samuel, Rector of Chillington (sic), Bedford- 
shire. 1. Poems on Several Occasions, Lon., 1764, 8vo. 
2. The Choice: a Poem, 1774, 4to. 3. Poems on Various 
Occasions; consisting of Original Pieces and Transla- 
tions, 1782, 2 vols. 12mo.” 

Some twenty-five years ago I can remember seeing 
one of the volumes of his Poems in the little library 
over the south porch of Bromham Church, near 
Bedford, founded in 1740 by Thomas, Lord Trevor 
of Bromham, a parish of which I was once curate. 
; Jonn Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Below the portrait to Poems on Various Occa- 
sions, by S. Rogers, printed at Bath, 1782, are the 
following particulars :— 

“Revd Samuel Rogers A.M. An: Ait. 50 Rectr of 
Husbands Bosworth & of Brampton in the County of 
Northampton & Chaplain to the Right Honble John 
Earl Spencer.” 

Joun TayYLor. 

Northampton. 


SALADIN, THE FounpER OF THE AYUBITE 
Dynasty (6™ §. v. 327).—The work best calcu- 
lated to aid your correspondent B. is entitled, 
“Vita et Res Geste Sultant Almalicht Alnaziri, 
Saladini, Abi Modaffirt Josephi fil. Jobi fil. 
Sjadsi, auctore Bohadino F. Sjedadi. Nec non 
excerpta ex Historia Universali Abulfede, &c., 





ex MSS. edit. et Latine vertit Alb. Schultens, 
Lugd. Batav., 1733,” fol. Further information 
may be gained by consulting the articles “ Nou- 
reddin,” “ Salahoddin,” and “ Aiubiah,” in D’Her- 
helot’s Dict. Orient.; De Guignes, Hist. Gen. des 
Huns, liv. xiii.; Quatremére, Histoire des Sultans 
Mamlouks d’Egypte; Price, Chron. Retrospect. of 
Moham. Hist., vol. ii. pp. 206, 316, 415; Ibn 
Khallikin, Biographical Dictionary, translated by 
Baron de Slane, vol. i. p. 243 ; Abw-l-faraj, Hist. 
Dynast., p. 306. Wituram Parr. 
Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


Tae Herarps’ Visitations oF WORCESTER- 
SHIRE AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE (6 §. v. 349).— 
Although it is to be feared C. A.’s query cannot 
be answered affirmatively, still it is pleasant to 
observe it as tending to bring the claims of the 
counties in question more to the fore. It is greatly 
to be deplored that the five Visitations of Wor- 
cestershire, as well as those of Staffordshire, Glou- 
cestershire, and Shropshire, are virtually “ sealed 
books” to the lovers of genealogy. But their im- 
portant claims to be thoroughly dealt with cannot 
remain disregarded much longer, and one of the 
treats in store for the genealogist is undoubtedly 
the printing of these Visitations. I would there- 
fore supplement C. A.’s inquiry by asking whether 
any of the societies have yet arranged for the pub- 
lication of any or all of them. 8. G. 


The Visitation of Gloucestershire in 1623, edited 
by Sir John Maclean, is going to be published by 
the Harleian Society, but I do not think there is 
any published Visitation of Worcestershire. 

Srrrx. 


Tomas Wnhirtes, Bishop or PETERBOROUGH 
(6 S. v. 148).—The following are some notes of 
“Material for a Memoir” of Thomas White, 
Bishop of Peterborough :— 

Hargrave’s State Trials, 1776-1781, vol. iv. p. 304. 

Howell’s State Trials, 1816-1826, vol. xii. p. 183. 

Proceedings and Tryal in the Case of the [Seven 
Bishops] 1688, London, 1689.—Another edition, Lon- 
don, 1716. 

What has been may be: Or a View of a Popish and an 
Arbitary Government......To which is added The Tryal 
of the Seven Bishops, 1713. 

Celebrated Trials, 1825, vol. iii. p. 144. : 

Lives of the English Bishops from the Restauration to 
the Revolution..... Design’d to vindicate them from the 
Aspersions of the Bishops, Burnet, Kennet and others, 
1733 


4v0v. 
Strickland’s Lives of the Seven Bishops, 1866, p, 132. 
Granger's Biographical History of England, 1824, 
vol. vi. p. 94. 
Joun TaYLor., 
Northampton. 


Ropert Fertiptace (6 §. v, 329).—Being 
lately at the Manor House in the parish of Cleeve- 
Prior, Worcestershire, I saw a memorandum, 
which is framed and hangs in the entrance hall, 
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to the effect that Robert Fettiplace, Esq., died 
Jan. 12, 1799, in his sixty-ninth year. The memo- 
randum is surmounted by the arms and crest of 
the Fettiplace family. It appears from the parish 
register of Cleeve that this Robert was son of 
Thomas Bushell, Esq., whose father, Robert, 
married Diana, one of the daughters and co- 
heiresses of Sir John Fettiplace, Bart., of Swin- 
brook, Oxfordshire ; from which place Robert 
Fettiplace, previously Bushell, was brought to be 
interred at Cleeve-Prior, Jan. 28, 1799. The 
Bushells were seated originally at Broad Marston, 
in the parish of Pebworth, Gloucestershire. The 
entries relating to them in the Cleeve and Peb- 
worth registers may be seen in my “ Particulars” 
of the latter parish, published in the Transactions 
of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archeological 
Society, vol. iv. Tuomas P, Wanp.ey. 
Naunton Rectory, Pershore, 


Kentisu Sayiyes : (1) “He’s cor Sr. Law- 
RENCE ON THE SHOULDER” (6% §, v. 266).— 
It is a common saying in the New Forest and 
the adjoining parts of Hants and Wilts of lazy 
people that they have “got Lawrence on their 
shoulder.” Across the Solent the saying seems not 
to be known, and idle, sluggish folk are said to 
have got the Isle of Wight fever. “Why don’t I 
see Dick Jolliffe this morning?” said a friend of 
mine to her Sunday-school class, “Is he ill?” 
“ No, ma’am,” was the reply; “ not as I knows on, 
I take it he has got the Isle of Wight fever.” 

Epmuyp VENABLES. 

Lincoln 


Why St. Lawrence should be the patron saint of 
loafers and idlers it is very difficult to say, but the 
expression quoted by your correspondent as pre- 
valent in Kent seems, in one form or another, 
to be common to various parts of England. It 
is found in Lancashire, Yorkshire, Shropshire, 
Northamptonshire, Dorsetshire, Cornwall, and, no 
doubt, in many other districts. In the Dialect of 
Craven (1828) there is a curious explanation of 
the origin of the expression, which I give for 
what it is worth :— 

“When a person is remarkably idle, he is often thus 
addressed, ‘I see lang Lawrence hes gitten hod on 
thee.’ May not this expression allude to those who are 
frequently prostrated at the shrine of a saint, when they 
should be engaged in the useful and active duties of 
life? But if an idle person, laid immovably at his 
full length, be compared to St. Lawrence, fixed with 
stretched-out limbs upon the gridiron, preparatory to his 
atrocious and unmerited sufferings, it is a cruel and un- 
feeling comparison !” 

The Rev. W. Barnes, in his Dorsetshire Glossary, 
gives the following couplet as sometimes used by 
one who is lazy :— 
“ Leiizy Lawrence, let me goo ! 
Don't hold me zummer an’ winter too.” 
F, C. Brrxseck Terry. 





Mitpew 1n Books (6" §. v. 187).—A solution 
of salicylic acid in alcohol, brushed over the pages, 
will probably have the desired effect, without in- 
juring the paper ; or cautiously expose the book 
to the heat of a moderately warm oven, which wil} 
destroy the germination of fungi. 

H. Humpnrtes. 


“Deck ” or Carns (6" §. iv. 509 ; vi. 91, 115, 
178, 214, 377).—The word renege still survives as 
a technical term in a game of cards popular among 
the labouring classes of this city. It is often 
corrupted into renig or reniggle. I do not know 
where Mr. Bartlett could have heard of “twenty- 
deck poker.” Doubtless such a game may have 
been played, but it can never have obtained 
generally. Poker with a “euchre deck” (a piquet 
pack of thirty-two cards) is not uncommon among 
the impassioned gamblers of the Mississippi. But 
“euchre-deck poker” is emphatically disowned 
by all true lovers of drawpoker, that most scien- 
tific and most fascinating of all games of mingled 
chance and skill. Has the great likeness of poker 
to the Elizabethan gleek ever been pointed out? 
A note of Gifford’s to Every Man in his Humour 
gives a few particulars of gleek which would apply 
also to poker. Where can I find a full account of 
gleek ? J. Branperk MatrHews, 

Stuyvesant Square, N.Y. 


Heyry Marten, tae Recicive (6" §. iv. 
449 ; v. 50, 196, 294).—Henry Marten was born 
at Oxford, and, according to the belief of Anthony 
& Wood (Athene Oxonienses, Bliss’s edit. 1810, 
vol. iii. col. 1237, et seq.), in the parish of St. 
John the Baptist, in a house opposite to Merton 
College, then recently built and belonging to Sir 
Henry Marten, the father of the regicide. Sir 
Henry was the son of Anth. Marten, of London, 
who was the son of Will. Marten, of Okyngham, 
Berks. Sir Henry was the author of some few 
papers, and in his latter years purchased a “ fair 
estate,” principally in Berkshire, “ which his un- 
godly son squandered away.” Harry, as the son 
was commonly called, was a gentleman commoner 
of University College, 1617, at the age of fifteen ; 
in 1619, “having given a manifestation of his 
pregnant parts,” he graduated B.A. Subsequently 
he entered one of the Inns of Court, travelled in 
France, and on his return married a rich lady his 
father had provided for him. The marriage seems 
to have been an unhappy one, for he “ therefore 
afterwards living apart from her, and following 
other creatures, she was for some time distempered.” 
Early in 1640 Marten was elected M.P. for Berk- 
shire to serve in the parliament opened on April 
13, and again in October he was re-elected 
(“though not legally,” says Wood) to serve in 
that beginning on November 3, “in which last 
parliament he showed himself, out of some little 
pique, the most bitter enemy against the king in 
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all the house, as well in action as in speech.” On sense of a matron or elderly person in charge of a 
one occasion he is reported to have said, “that it | young or unmarried lady. It was asserted that 
was better one family should perish than that the | the word was never so used in France. This may 
people should be destroyed,” and on being pressed be true of the present time, but a reference to 
for an explanation, he admitted that he referred to Littré proves that the word was used by St. Simon, 
the family of the king. For this he was com- | who wrote in the early part of the last century, 
mitted to the Tower, but was soon after released with precisely the same meaning that it still bears 
and reinstated in his place in parliament. In| with us, E. McC——. 
the beginning of the war he was governor of Read-| Guernsey. 


ing, “ which he very poorly quitted,” and the town 
came into the hands of the king. In 1642 he| Tokens For tHe Sacrament: Sr. Marr 


earned for himself the contempt of all moderate | OVERY, on Sr. Saviour’s, Sourawark (5" 8. 
men by breaking open the iron chest at West- | ix. 248, 398 ; x. 39, 77, 108; xi. 14, 51,515)—In 
minster containing the crown, robes, sword, N. & Q. 5" S. x. 108, I answered at some length 
sceptre, &c., of Edward the Confessor, with which Mr. Paraick’s inquiries as to St. Saviour’s sacra- 
things he decked his comrades in ridicule of | mental tokens. Since then I have come upon very 
royalty. “The said Henry,” adds Wood, “ was a | interesting and almost complete information con- 
taker of all oaths, that of allegiance, covenant, en- | tained in bills and mems. of the churchwardens, 
gagement, &c.” He was also a great spendthrift, | 8ixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as follows:— 
and made use of his position of colonel to supply | _ 1530 (about), “ For leaden tokens at Easter, 
the means for his extravagance, so that he earned | 3°- Od." a 
for himself the unenviable sobriquet of plunder- 1556, a similar entry. Orders of vestry that 
master general. He died early in September, 1680, | the wardens shall cast tokens and keep lists in 
of apoplexy, whilst at dinner, and was buried token books. : a 
on the 9th of that month, not in November, as 1576 to about 1646, occasional entries in ac- 
stated ante, p. 295. Wood’s biography is, of | Counts recognizing token money as a part of 
course, that of a political enemy, and therefore the church ~ 7 oe — : 
one does not expect to find anything set down in| 1601. “ P* for mowld, 1s. Od.” “ P* for casting 
extenuation either of his political or moral offences. the toakens, 3s. 4d. , p 
Aubrey, on the other hand, treats Marten’s political | _ 1606. The wardens declare it to be part of their 
views with greater consideration, and allows them | duty to cast tokens, to take the number of com- 
to have been honestly entertained, and not the out- | ™unicants, and to deliver tokens to about 1,442 
come of mere pique ; but at the same time he householders. 
almost equals Wood in condemning Marten’s vice} _ 1612. Item, fora moalde for toakens, the some 
8. H. 


and immorality. of 1s. 6d.” ; 
$2, Ainger Road, N.W. 1613. “ For a quire of pap’ to make the toaken 


booke, 4d.” “For writinge the borough side 
| (6% S. v. 269, 414).—It must not be token booke, 3s. 4d.” “For writinge the Bank- 


taken for granted that because a word is not to be side token booke, 4s. 0d.” “4,800 tokens, 


” 
found in modern French dictionaries in the same 60. Os. Od. “— 
form or in the precise sense that we use it in About this time, but no date shown. Tokens 


English it is therefore not a French word. brought in 22nd March, 105 ; 29th March, 222 ; 


Epergne, or rather espergne, is the ancient form of 2nd April, 60; 3rd April, 68; Sth April, 536 ; 
épargne, meaning what is spared, saved, or econo- | 12th April, 448 ; 19th April, 300. 

mized. I remember to have read somewhere that Wa. Renpte. 

it was customary in the Middle Ages to place on Heratovic (6 S. vy, 247, 338).—As Mr. Jack- 
the dinner-table a basket, or other vessel, into | son is unable to give the tinctures of the arms he 
which the half-picked bones and scraps of food | inquires about, they may belong to either of the 
which encumbered the platters were thrown, to be | two families of Hokeley or Eschalor, for the former 
distributed after the feast to the poor, and that | of whom Edmondson, in his Complete Body of 
this vessel went by the name of épergne. It is | Heraldry (edit. 1780), gives, “‘ Or, a fesse between 
easy to conceive how, when the fashion came in of | three mascles gu.”; and for the latter, “Gu., a 
changing the plates with every fresh course, this | fesse between three mascles ar.” J. S. Upat. 
receptacle ceased to be used, and became a mere} Inner Temple. 

ornament, retaining, however, its original name. 
{t is curious how little the ordinary Frenchman} Tae Cooms orr Cuurca Betts A Cure For 
knows of the antiquities of his language. I re-| SHinctes (6 S. v. 345, 375).—The following 
member to have seen within a very short period a} quotation, from Old Country and Farming Words 
remark in some modern French author on the | (E.D.S.), p. 13, is corroborative of what your cor- 
English use of the French word chaperon, in the | respondents have given at the latter reference : 
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“Coom, ‘The black coom that is made by oiling 





| though long after the beginning of the present 


or greasing bells in a steeple,’ Country Housewife, | century “the navigation ” was the term in general 


287. Spelt coomb in Shepherd’s Guide, 298.” 
F, C. Birxsecx Terry. 
Cardiff. 


Puace-Names: Finxie Street (6™ S&S. iv. 
166, 356, 457; v. 257).—The origin of this 
name was thoroughly threshed out in “ N. & Q.” 
many years back, leaving little doubt that, 
as Mr. R. Ferguson suggested in his North- 
men in Cumberland and Westmoreland, p. 
49, it is derived from the Scandinavian vinkel, 
a corner. Fennel, fenkel, is surely too common 
a plant, not in gardens only, but growing wild, 
to have given a distinctive name to so many streets. 
I well remember the pleasure with which, when 
on my way to pay Mr. Ferguson a visit, some five- 
and-twenty years ago, after reading his book, as I 
assed through Kendal my eye fell on the name 
Finkle Street, at the angle of a most unmistak- 
ably corner street. I felt the proposed derivation 
required no further confirmation. 

EpmunpD VENABLES. 

Lincoln. 


“FeLix QUEM FACIUNT ALIENA PERICULA 
cautum” (1* §. iii. 373, 431, 482; iv. 75; x. 
235 ; 6S. y. 113, 295).—The saying is too old 
and common to need further illustration, so far as 
the sentiment is concerned. The question is only 
as to the form in which it is expressed. Accord- 
ing to the evidence as yet brought forward 
Nigellus Wireker must be credited with the 
authorship, and the current form must be regarded 
as a contraction of his words—the two words, 
“est igitur,” which were necessary for its incor- 
poration in his poem having been properly dropped 
when it became a popular saying detached from 
its context. When the line, as commonly quoted, 
is produced from any author anterior to Nigellus 
Wireker it will be time to admit that this writer 
expanded a current saying, and adopted it verbatim, 
otherwise there seems to be no ground for such a 
conjecture. W. E. Bucktey. 


“ Navvy "=Navieator (1* S. xi. 424; 4" §, 
v. 554; vi. 182, 264, 312, 425; 6% S. v. 397, 417). 
—This word was most certainly invented about a 
century ago, when canals became extensively made 
in England. The canal was then generally called 
“the navigation,” and the sturdy excavators who 
were brought together to do the work were called 
“ navigators,” or in short “navvies.” Here in 
Birmingham are a number of public-houses, 
adjacent to the canals, known as “ The Naviga- 
tion” or “The Navigation Inn,” and there is also 
a Navigation Street, which obtained its name 
from the same reason. The word canal has now 


superseded the use of the term “navigation”; the | 
Navigation Office has become the Canal Office, | 





|use, On the introduction of the railway system, 
| the same class of men who had excavated the 


canals were engaged upon them, and though 

“excavator” was at first applied to them, the 

term soon gave place to the older one of “ navvy,” 

which is still retained. J. R. 
Birmingham. 


“Tnere’s Cautp Kain in ABERDEEN” (6% 
S. v. 328, 433).—I have always understood that 
the author of this song was my great-grandfather, 
Alexander, fourth Duke of Gordon, but he was not 
born till 1743. Constance Russe... 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Westey anv Moore (6 §. v. 369, 398).—The 
idea common to the quotations from Wesley and 
Moore is older than either of them (see a paper by 
Addison, No. 590, in the Spectator, first para- 
graph. See also “ N. & Q.,” 4" S. xii. 236). 

Wa. PencEtry. 

Torquay. 


“Tne Guy” (6" §. v. 229, 357, 377).—Bullet 
(Mém. sur la Langue Celtique) says, “ Bungey is 
in some fashion environed by the river of Wave- 
ney”; and he derives its name from bon, envi- 
ronné, gew (in compos. gey), riviére. But inas- 
much as the Latinized name of both Waveney and 
Bungay was Avona, and as ‘‘ Waveney” has, 
without doubt, been corrupted from the latter, it 
is probable that “ Bungay” is derived from the 
same name, by dropping the first letter, changing 
v into b, and inserting a guttural, A better deri- 
vation still would have been from Avon-ey, 
“island of the Avon,” had it not been for the 
existence of the name “ Waveney.” Avona is, of 
course, from the W. afon=avon, a river. 

R. S. Cuarnock. 


Dott (6" S. v. 206, 334).—It was a surprise to 
me, and no doubt to others, to learn that the word 
doll may be found in a book so early as Roger 
Edgeworth’s Sermons, 1557. I have looked over 
it in a cursory way, and have not been able to 
find the passage referred to. Will Mr. Kerstake 
kindly quote it at length, as it would be well 
worth recording ? A. Smytue Parmer. 

Leacroft, Staines. 


Tue Witp Huntsman (6 §. v. 186).—At the 
above reference I quoted from Land and Water 
of Feb. 11 an account given by a woman of “a 
dreadful noise of horses and dogs galloping back- 
wards and forwards” she heard recently on Wes- 
ton Common. The correspondent of that journal 
who communicated that account has now cour- 
teously enabled me to supply further particulars of 
this survival. He says: “ The woman lives ata 
little village called Weston Patrick, six miles from 
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: — . ; | as , 
Basingstoke in North Hants, and is the wife of | that communicating from north to south is one of 


acarter. On my asking her where she had first 
heard of this ill omen, she said from her father, 
and that it was very well known and always true, 
for even though it had at first seemed to have 
failed in this particular case, yet she had since 
heard that a valued friend of hers had died just at 
the time when she had been so alarmed as to give 
up her wood-cutting.” 
Witiiam Georce Brack. 
1, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 


Cartes Butuer (6" §S. v. 288, 414). — 
E. H. M.’s reply on the subject is hardly satisfac- 
tory. If he had read the query with ordinary care 
he would have avoided making the blunder which 
occurs in his reply. Asa matter of fact the Annual 
Register for 1847 does include the name of Charles 
Buller in the Cabinet, and it was for this reason 
that the query was made. I should be much 
obliged if readers of “ N. & Q.” would refer me to 
more substantial authorities on this point than 
Molesworth and the Illustrated London News. 

G. F. R. B. 

OrverR oF ADMINISTERING TO CoMMUNICANTS 
(6" S. v. 286, 414)—As a layman constantly 
moving about, I have had the opportunity of com- 
municating in many churches, and during an ex- 
perience extending over many years I can only 
recall two instances of administering from south to 
north. In both cases the priests were men who 
had passed the prime of life, as their silvered 
locks betokened : the one had been a consistent 
Ritualist for more than a quarter of a century; the 
other had no cure of souls when I saw him officiate, 
and was quite of the other way of thinking. 
Though the custom is quite exceptional, it was in 
pre-Reformation times undoubtedly the rule, and 
for this reason: that in primitive times, when the 
sexes were separated in church, the men on the 
south side and the women on the north, the men 
would in approaching naturally retain their side, 
and would thus be the first to receive, as, according 
to ancient custom, men always took precedence of 
women in ecclesiastical matters. In primitive 
times, when the laity were not permitted within 
the chancel, those officiating would proceed into 
the body of the church and administer first to the 
men on the south side and then to the women on 
the north side. That the custom of commencing 
from the south side survived the Reformation is 
evident from the pictorial representations of the 
Holy Sacrament in the manuals of that period. It 
is also manifestly the most convenient method, for, 
as the celebrant should deliver the “ Hostia” with 
his right hand into the palm of the right hand of 
the communicant, the most natural action is from 
south to north. Though, as Annie B. observes, 





| 


them. If she can cite any instances I shall be glad 
to hear of them. F, A. B. 


It is still the custom in this parish when ad- 
ministering Holy Communion to begin at the 
south end of the rail and to continue towards the 
right; and the rector tells me that it was so when 
he came, forty-two years ago. Moreover, from 
what I can learn, it had long been so in many 
parishes around, though for the most part altered 
now. Thus a different change has taken place from 
that described by Cur. W. E. Farrer. 

Bressingham, Diss. 


That the general custom was to begin at the 
north side is undoubted, and that a change has 
been made within the last forty years is equally 
indisputable. The reason for beginning at the 
south side is this: the south side, being at the 
right hand looking towards the altar, is the place 
of honour ; the bishop’s throne and the dean’s stall 
are on this side in cathedrals, and the rector’s 
stall in parish churches. 

E. Leaton BiLenxkinsopr. 


“Le Juir Potonais,” ErckmMann-CHatriay, 
Acts I. Sckye vu. (6S. iv. 28 ; v. 415).—Mr. 
Moss will find an allusion to the survival of this 
custom in more modern times in a story by 
Prosper Mérimée, entitled La Venus ?—— (not 
having the book by me, I forget the exact title). 
In that case the garter consisted of a piece of 
ribbon tied to the bride’s ankle, which was taken 
off by some little girl among the guests and cut up 
and distributed amongst the unmarried members 
of the party. E. E. STReet. 

Chichester. 


Tae Date or THe First Easter, Aprit 9 
(6% §. v. 125, 293, 416).—So seldom has Easter 
fallen on April 9 that, within the period of seven 
centuries, viz. from 1000 to 1700 inclusive, it has 
happened only twenty-one times, ¢. g. in the years 
1010, 1083, 1094, 1105, 1167, 1178, 1189, 1200, 
1262, 1273, 1284, 1357, 1368, 1447, 1452, 1531, 
1542, 1615, 1626, 1637, 1699. 

Wituram Pratt. 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet, 


Tae Boyytnon Fracon: Bonytnon or Bory- 
THON, In CornwaLL (6% S§, i, 294, 345 ; ii. 108, 
138, 157, 236 ; iii. 295, 334, 375; iv. 455, 491, 
546 ; v. 413).—Bo in Cornish names is liable to 
become bob, bod, bot, bos, bus, bes, bis, ben, bodn, 
bon, bonn,—generally, perhaps, for the sake of 
euphony. In the last four forms the n sometimes 
stands for yn, an; also in, on; or for in, en, in, 
between. The name Bonython is found written 
Bonithon and Bonithan, and corruptly Bonthron 


many ritual reformations have recently taken place, | and Bonythorn. Several other Cornish names com- 
I think it is hardly correct to say, as she suggests, | mence with bon. 


R. 8S. CHarnocg. 
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“ Besse? = Porson (6" §S. v. 348). — 
Bluestone is a common name for sulphate of copper 
or blue vitriol in various parts of Scotland. Ihave 
heard it frequently used by artisans and labourers 
in Edinburgh. The meaning the witness intended 
to convey in the case quoted by Mr. Buack was 
that the article referred to was not genuine whiskey, 
but a deleterious liquid, supposed to be adulterated 
largely with bluestone, or vitriol, and which the 
man very properly designated as poison. A whiskey 
which was at one time (and perhaps is still) sold 
in some parts of America was made from this 
substance, and known as forty rod, because it was 
said that a few glasses of it would kill a man 
before he had walked forty rods. 


Joun Mackay, 
Herriesdale. 


Your correspondent has evidently not been in 
the colonies, or he would have had no occasion to 
put this query. It isa custom there among the 
proprietors of “ grog shanties ” to first of all reduce 
their spirits by a copious addition of water, and 
then to bring up the strength again by the addition 
of bluestone (sulphate of copper). I need hardly 
say that this most diabolical system of adulteration 
is extremely hurtful. I fancy it was my fate once 
to experience the effects of this concoction ; for 
I well remember travelling from Auckland to 
(Coromandel in a small steamer, and asking for a 
glass of whiskey. I drank it, and—shall never 
forget the consequences. I believe the practice 
is not unknown in this country. 


Mermaips (6% §. v. 365).—The rib of a mer- 
maid is preserved in the vicar’s library at Dench- 
worth, Berks, and I quote the following from a 
scarce pamphlet, entitled Supplement to the Dench- 
worth Annual, 1875:— 

‘* This library contains also a curiosity in the shape 
ofa bone, bearing on one side the following inscription : 

—‘This isa rib of a Mermaid which was brought to 
Bristoll, from Angola, by...... of Portugale, who were 
taken prisoners i in the...... tom 1631.’ [Two words are 
illegible.] On the other side is the following : ‘ The gift 
of Mr. Martin, sen of Dr. Martin, of Redland Court, near 
Bristoll, to the Reverend Mr. Ralph Kedden, Vicar of 
Denchworth, 1693." It is really the rib of a manati 
(Trichecus manatus Senegalensis), a cetaceous herbivorous 
mammal, called also sea-cow, siren, triton, or mermaid. 
This animal is found near the mouths of rivers on the 
west coast of Africa; there is a similar species on the 
east coast of America; and both are somewhat like the 
dugong, which is found in the Indian Ocean. The manati 
is 16 ft. long, and has breasts and hand-like paws, with 
which it nourishes and carries its young while it comes 
out of the water to pasture, being a 

. Mayo. 

Long Burton, Sherborne. 


y, - Hovses witn Secret Caampers (5% S. 

. 248, 312; 6 S. ii. 12, 117, 295, 433, 523; 
96; iv. 116, 217; v. 397). —Corruptio optimi 
usin est. The following story is a good instance 





of the “ base uses” to which these excellent con- 
trivances might be put :— 

** At Bishop's Middleham a man died with the re- 
ag ory of a water-drinker ; and it was discovered that 

e had killed himself by secret drunkenness. There 
was a Roman Catholic hiding-place in the house, the 
entrance to which was from his bed-room; he con- 
verted it into a cellar, and the quantity of brandy which 
he had consumed was ascertained.” —Southey’s Common- 
place Book, fourth series, 354, 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


Joun Moore, Bisnor or Norwica (6" §. v. 
228, 391).—If either of your correspondents could 
inform me where I can see the will of the bishop, 
I should esteem it a favour. 

James Ropert Brown. 


“ Matte Money” (6" S. v. 88, 195, 397).— 
On pulling down an old house in this neighbour- 
hood (Lincolnshire), I observed what appeared to 
be a very large coffee mill attached to a beam. 
The carpenter told me that it is a malt mill. 
They were formerly to be found in most farm- 
houses, where they made their own malt and 
crushed it in this mill. In times when malt was 
taxed they thus evaded paying duty. 

E. Leaton Bieyxrnsorr. 


Tne Parstow Famity (6% S. v. 288, 435).— 
“Mr. Nicholas Parslow and Mrs. Ellinor Bellew 
were married 24 Sept. 1565” (Braunton, Devon, 
Parish Register). J. L. V. 


Tue Diceys’ Caap-nooxs (6 §. v. 369).—The 
mysterious “st” upon the imprint of these books, 
and others of the same description, simply means 
that they are stereotyped, and may be had in any 
quantity by pedlars, being never “ out of print.” 

ALFRED WALLIs. 

Derby. 


“Wor” (6 §S. v. 204).—Jeremy Taylor, in 
his Holy Living, makes use of the expression, “ If 
God should send a Cancer upon thy Face ora 
Wolf into thy Side” (chap. ii. § 6). 

E. E. Srreer. 

Chichester. 


Avutnors or Quotatioys Wantep (1" §, xii. 
204; 6 S. v. 399).— 


“ Qui jacet in terra,” &c. 

It may not be without interest to note a remarkable 
application of this line. In D’leraeli’s Curiosities of 
Literature, article “ Charles the First,” a story is told, 
on the authority of “a French writer,” that when 
Bellicore, the French amb d to Charles 
the secret decision of his enemies to put him to death, 
“ entreating him, at the same time, to save himself by a 
vessel, which he could instantly prepare, the king 
calnily answered him with this line from an old Latin 
poet—‘ Qui procumbit humi, non habet unde cadat’— 

* He who lies prostrate on the earth need not fear to fall.’ 
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‘Sire,’ said Bellicore, ‘they may occasion Ais head to 
fali!’” Epwarp H. Marsnaut, M.A, 
(6% 8. v. 248, 379, 438.) 
“He who plays at bowls,” &c., 
is the motto on the title-page of one of W. L. Bowles’s 
pamphlets in the fierce Alexander Pope controversy. 
Tuomas KersLake. 
(6% §. v. 388.) 

“ Two souls with one thought,” &c., 
must be an English translation of a very pretty German 
song, @ great favourite forty years ago, commencing— 

“ Mein Herz, ich will dich fragen.” ee 





Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Notes from the Muniments of St. Mary Magdalen College, 
Oxford, from the Tweljth to the Seventeenth Century. 
By W. D. Macray, M.A., F.8.A. (Parker & Co.) 

Tue authorities of Magdalen College have published a 
small volume which is calculated to be of much interest 
to the students of English antiquity. The notice of their 
charters has already appeared in the reports of the 
Historical MSS. Commission, but these, however valuable 
for reference, are from their size inconvenient for 
common use. The value of the Magdalen documents 
will be much increased by this smaller publication, 
which also goes over some points which could not so well 
appear in the report. It will afford in itself an excellent 
precedent, which may be followed in other cases by those 
who have the charge of such interesting records, From 
the locality of the college it naturally is most concerned 
with Oxford life and history, and such of our corre- 
spondents as take an interest in these will find fresh 
material for their researches. Will they inform us 
whether there is any anticipation of the present system 
of education at Cambridge in the “Aula Puellarum,” 
the “ Mayden Halle,” which is mentioned at p.34? But 
from the wide extent over which the college estates are 
spread, the interest of their documents is by no means 
confined to Oxford itself. Half the counties in England 
are more or less noticed in the charters. 

It will be seen from a laweuit respecting tithes between 
the convent of Sele and the rector of Findon that an 
ecclesiastical suit was no cheap amusement in the thir- 
teenth century, and that even then it was able “to 
drag its slow length along.” There is a list of pre- 
Reformation clergy, pp. 39-82, with some others in 
the “Addenda,” which is likely to furnish fresh 
names for our parochial histories, to which so much 
interest now attaches, In the list of surnames there is 
a good note that the saunterer has his name from being 
a “sans terre,” a “ lackland,” and not from having once 
been a pilgrim to “ La Sainte Terre” (p. 97). There are 
notices of the manners of our countrymen in Rich. 
Stelewoman and Rich. Thousandpound, the forerunner 
of our millionaires; while the personal habits which 
attract notice are seen in John le Scriveyn, Rich. le 
Oyselur, or Fowlere, John le Cok, and the personal 
peculiarities or special character in Will. cum Barba, 
John Littelbodi, Hugh Stepsofte, John Styfleg, and Rob. 
Makeblithe. There are others upon which we may 
venture to anticipate the possibility of some future 
queries. At pp. 134-5 there are fac-similes of some 
signatures, among which we notice that in the unique 
letter of Cecily of York, the mother of Edward IV. We 
might easily extend these remarks, for the college has 
done good service to those who are interested, as we are, 
in these subjecte. 





The History of the Parishes of Sherburn and Cawood, 
with Notices of Wistow, Saxton, Towton, dc. Second 
edition. By W. Wheater. (Longmans.) 

WE are informed that this edition contains much more 

matter than the previous one. As a local history it is 

etill very imperfect. Documents from common printed 
books are given at great length, but very little research 
seems to have been made among manuscripts. The re- 
ferences to authorities are seldom given, and when we 
have them they come before us in a manner which some- 
times renders them nearly useless. The chief value of 
the book consists in the monumental inscriptions and 
blazonry of coats of arms which it contains, There ia 
also a plate of an old half-timbered house at Wistow, 
which we are glad to have asa memorial of a class of 
buildings which is now being rapidly swept away. Mr. 

Wheater has evidently read Carlyle or his imitators, 

and has injured his style thereby to such an extent 

as to render rome of his pages almost unintelligible. He 

did not get from Mr. Carlyle his painful habit of quoting 

poetry. A verse now and then, when it comes in aptly 

lights up a dull paragraph; but here we have these scraps 
not singly or in couples, but by the dozen and the score. 

As to whether authors should quote verse or not is 

— a matter of taste; but it is no matter of taste, 
ut one of simple justice, that when a poet is quoted the 

words should be given as he wrote them. Mr. Wheater 

bas forgotten this, and as he evidently thinks that he 
can improve upon his predecessors he is not sparing of 
emendation. This is the form which stanza xxxii. of 

Lord Macaulay's Horat/us assumes under Mr. Wheater’s 

editorship. We print the altered words in italic type ; 

the punctuation is also his :— 
“Then, none were for a party, 

But all were for the State; 

The rich man loved the poor man, 
And the poor man loved the great. 

The lands were fairly portioned 
They were neither bought nor sold 

For the Romans were like brothers 
In the brave days of old.” 


This surpasses in the way of improvement anything we 
remember to have seen except the “ Dear brother Jim” 
which a certain editor inserted in Wordsworth’s We are 
Seven. 


Jottings on some of the Ohjects of Interest in the Stone- 
henge Excursion. By Edward T, Stevens, F.S.A. 
(Salisbury, Brown & Co.) 

TuerE is nothing that we have made greater progress ir 

of late days than the manner in which we construct our 

quid beoke, If any one wishes for evidence of this let 
him take unto himself a bundle of old guides published 
twenty or thirty years ago, and endeavour to read them. 

He will find the feat well nigh impossible. Written for 

the most part by men very imperfectly furnished with 

language, they showed an absolute ignorance of the 
plainest facts of history. Of course any knowledge of 
such recondite matters as architecture, geology, or 
botany was not to be thought of. The better examples 
of the guide-book of our own day are the production of 
men thoroughly qualified by education and habits for the 

task. It has been said that no one should venture on a 

guide-book unless he is prepared, should need be. to write 

an exhaustive history of the places he describes. Whether 
this rule should be made absolute in all cases we are not 
sure ; but it is so in the instance before us. Every page 

shows that if Mr. Stevens had chosen to give us not a 

book for the pocket but a folio for the library, he has at 

hand full information for doing so. So very much has 
been written about Stonehenge that it would be rash to 
assume that we have examined all the literature on the 
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subject. We are not, however, aware that anything im- 

ortant has escaped us, and we are bound to say that this 
is by far the best popular account with which we are 
acquainted. It is posted up with all the new knowledge 
on the subject. The book is, asa guide-book should be, 
very discursive. There is quite an essay on hour-glass 
stands in churches, together with some very curious illus- 
trations of old tobacco pipes. 


Handbook to the Cathedral of St. Paul. 
Bevan, F.G.S., F.S.S., and John 
Mus.Doc. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 

Ax excellent little handbook. In the brief compass of 

some ninety-eight pages the compilers have given a 

brief sketch of the history of old St. Paul's, a careful 

account of the existing cathedral and its monuments, 
an admirable notice (in which Dr. Stainer’s hand can 

easily be traced) of the organ and of the bells, with a 

few well selected observations upon the musicians who 

have been associated with the cathedral. A ground 
plan and four illustrations adorn the volume. We 
would specially commend the cut of the west elevation 
of St. Paul's, from Malton’s Picturesque Tour through 
London, which is placed upon the title-page. 


Calendar of State Papers and MSS. relating to English 
Affairs. Venetian Series. Vol. VI., Part I1., 1556-1557. 
Edited by Rawdon Brown for the Master of the Rolls, 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Tuts second part of the sixth volume is published without 
introduction or index, and covers the twelve months ex- 
tending from October, 1556, to October, 1557. The 
Venetian despatches of this period are mainly occupied 
by details of the Spanish invasion of France and of the 
Papal States ; and with our present knowledge of the 
panic which overwhelmed Paris when the news arrived 
of the storming of St. Quentin by the Spaniards, we are 
able to appreciate the disappointment of the Emperor 
Charles V. that his son had not marched straight on to 
Paris, Prescott’s narrative of the Duke of Alva’s 
campaign in the Roman Campagna, and of his master’s 
unwillingness to continue the war against the Holy See 
after the retreat of the Duke de Guise, was mainly derived 
from the despatches of Navagero, the Venetian ambassador 
at Rome, which are all abstracted in this volume; and 
the historian did his work so thoroughly that the con- 
temporary reports from the ambassadors in France and 
Spain add little to our knowledge. The most interesting 
document in this volume is the report which Michiele, 
the Venetian ambassador in London, drew up for the 
information of the Doge on May 13, 1557, after three 
years’ residence in England. Summaries of similar 
reports, drawn up in 1551 and 1554, were printed in 
vol. v. of this series of Calendars,and A Relation of Eng- 
dand, compiled in 1497, was published with a translation 
by the Camden Society in 1847. But they are all of 
inferior interest to Michiele’s report, which was so 
highly esteemed at Venice that Francesco Contarini, 
afterwards Doge, transcribed it with his own hand for 
the purpose of making himself familiar with English 
affairs when he was sent to London as ambassador ex- 
traordinary in 1609. Contarini’s transcript was used by 
the editor for the purpose of this volume, and his sum- 
mary is fuller and more accurate than the abridgment 
published by Sir Henry Ellis in 1827 in his Second Series 
of Original Letters Illustrative of English History. 


We have received from Mesers. Longmans & Co. Part I. 
of their Illustrated New Testament. It is an exact re- 
production of the original edition, and will be completed 
in an issue of eighteen monthly parts. 


Stainer, M.A., 


Josepn Lemvgt Cuxster.—I should like to bear 
grateful testimony to the truth of what Mz. Drxon so 


By G, Phillips | 


n 





well says in your last issue as to the exceeding kindness 
of Col. Chester to such of his friends as found themselves 
in genealogical difficulties. I bave often applied to him 
under such circumstances, and he has invariably helped 
me at once, most generously giving me all the informa- 
tion he could supply from his own resources, and point- 
ing out the quarters in which he thought I might obtain 
more; and this although I had no particular claim upon 
him, having known him but a short time, and my ac- 
quaintance with him having originated in a merely 
cxsual introduction. Three years ago he wrote to me 
that he would cheerfully go through his indexed collec- 
tions of parish register extracts, contained in upwards of 
a hundred folio volumes, for me, sending me all the 
entries he bad from every part of the country; and this 
promise he faithfully performed; while a year and a half 
ago he thus concluded a letter in answer to one of mine 
thanking him for services rendered: “I have only to 
add that as I have heretofore helped you to some extent, 
I will very cheerfully help you hereafter whenever in 
my power; and there must be a good deal in my ex- 
tensive collections that would be of use to you. Very 
nearly half my time is now daily taken up in assisting 
people from every part of the country, who have got the 
idea that I know everything. Although this is some- 
what of a tax upon my time, it is never one upon my 
patience or good nature, for, as I think I have before 
said to you, it is part of my religion to do unto others as 
I would have others do unto me; and I think the prin- 
ciple of the golden rule may extend even to such matters 
as these. I will at any time cheerfully give you the 
benefit of my advice and experience, and aid you directly, 
if possible, in any matter you may lay before me."’ This 
last extract, showing so well the character of the man, 
will, | am eure, be particularly interesting to your 
readers, and I think it is quite worthy of being placed 
on permanent record in the pages of “ N. & Q.” 
Ermunp RANDOLPH. 





Aotices ta Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

J. R. (“ Mass”).—Read the article “ Missa” in Smith's 
Dictionary of Christian Antiquities. 

J. G. (Streatley, Reading).—Frame a query of mode- 
rate dimensions, and we shall be happy to insert it. 

R. S. B.—You had better set the matter right in 
another paper. 

W. F. M. J. (Yorkshire Parish Register Society).— 
Write to Mr. J. Horsfall Turner, Idel, Leeds, or Mr. 
S. Margerison, Calverley, Leeds. 

A. L. M. (Oxford).—The post of this week will have 
reassured you. 

A. C. B. (Glasgow) anp Orners (‘I live for those who 
love me”’),—From Mr. G, L. Banks’s poem What J live 


Sor. 


G. F. R. B. (“ Went Ways”’).—See ante, pp. 167, 276. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 











